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PREFACE 

The Prose of this volume is taken mainly from 
the Calendar of State Papers and Thurlods State 
Papers—with a few slight alterations of the text 
and some rearrangement of the matter—and the 
Verse mainly from Dibdin’s Sea Songs and Ballads. 
But I have to thank specially Rev. R. E. Cole, Mr. 
F. E. Weatherly, and Mr. S. D. Jackson—Mr. Cole 
for the extracts from Gunman’s “Diurnal” manuscript, 
Mr. Weatherly for the use of his “Admiral’s Broom,” 
and Mr. Jackson for innumerable suggestions. 

The object of the whole series is, perhaps, 
sufficiently summed up in the motto from Mr. 
Kipling’s Recessional — 

“Lest We Forget”; 

but the stories themselves form a fascinating “centre 
of action” round which to group the history of the 
Commonwealth period, and the slightly antiquated 
language illustrates the origin of many idioms—of 
Milton's age—the use of which is now no longer 
obvious. 


L. W. L. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


“ Let us be backed witli God and with the seas— 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies.” 

Blake did for England in the seventeenth century 
what Drake had done at the end of the sixteenth, 
and what Nelson was to do at the end of the 
eighteenth ; for the Dutch were to the age of Blake 
what the Spaniards had been to the age of Drake, 
and what the French were destined to be to the 
age of Nelson. 

There were, however, two important points of 
difference between the work of Blake and that of 
his two great rivals. In the first place, as the Dutch 
war was almost entirely commercial, it was not 
disfigured by the intense religious hatred of the 
Armada campaign or by the intense racial hatred of 
the Napoleonic wars. In the second place, while 
Drake and Nelson had to fight for the very 
existence of their country, Blake fought only for 
supremacy at sea. In the days of Cromwell and 
his Ironsides there was no fear of Britain being 
conquered by any foreign power. 

Tradition says that the first information of the 
Invincible Armada having sailed was brought to 
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Drake by a Bridgewater ship, which belonged to 
Blake’s father ; and, at all events, Blake came from 
that peninsula which has given so many famous 
seamen to the British navy, and his family—like 
Drake’s—was of the commercial middle-class. Blake 
himself, however, was not born till 1599, five 
months after the birth of his friend Oliver Cromwell. 

Like Drake, he was short and thick-set—a typical 
sailor in figure ; and he deliberately chose the sea 
when Cromwell gave him his choice between a 
military and a naval command. But, unlike Drake, 
he was not bred to the sea. This enabled him to 
have a much better education than Drake ever had ; 
and he even took his degree at Wadham College, 
Oxford, where he steeped his mind in the legends of 
classical heroes and classical republicanism. But he 
was not only a student. He was said by those 
who knew him at Oxford, to have been “an early 
riser and studious”; but, it is added, “he did take 
his pleasure fishing, fowling, and sometimes in steal¬ 
ing of swans!” 

Unlike Drake, however, whose whole life was that 
of a glorified corsair, Blake had absolutely nothing to 
do with the buccaneering that was rampant, especi¬ 
ally in the West Indies, during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. Indeed, he was an ideal 
Puritan—strict, brave, and true, without any of the 
narrowne.ss, hypocrisy, self-righteousness, and general 
priggishness, which made most of the extreme 
i’uritans so unpleasant and unpopular. 

In this respect he was really an ideal, rather than 
a typical, Puritan ; for his piety was so absolutely 
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unobtrusive, and his patriotism was so utterly unselfish. 
It was the truest kind of patriotism that made him 
rejoice when the thunder of his guns on the coasts of 
Savoy and Rome stopped the shedding of innocent 
blood in Piedmont ; and piety as deep dictated the 
preamble to his will, which he drew up with his own 
hand on the eve of sailing on his last voyage: 

“ First, I bequeath my soul into the hands of my 
most merciful Redeemer, the Lord Jesus Christ, by 
Him to be presented to His Father, pure and spot¬ 
less, through the washing of His blood, which He 
shed for the remission of my sins ; and, after a short 
separation from the body, to be again united with 
the same by the power of His Eternal Spirit, and 

so to be ever with the Lord.” 

He was of a sober middle-age before he was 
summoned to serve the Parliament during the Civil 
War (1644), and his early service was as a soldier. 
Gallant conduct in the defence of the port of Lyme 
led to his being left in command of Taunton, where 
he successfully resisted no less than three sieges— 
“ resolved,” as he said, ” to the last drop of our 
blood to maintain the quarrel we have undertaken, 
and doubting not but that the same God who hath 
hitherto protected us, will ere long bless us with 
an issue answerable to the justice of our cause.” 
Tradition says that, when they \vere reduced to their 
last pig, Blake had the poor creature whipped at 
several different places in the town, in order that 
its squeals might mislead the besiegers into thinking 
that it was not the last of the herd! 

Whatever his devices adtually were, they were 
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successful; and, as the success came at a very critical 

jun^ure for the Parliament. Blake attracted the 

notice of Cromwell. The result was that in 1648 

the'rr^^ “ commission for reorganising 

the fleet Such an appointment appears very strange 

now when military and naval science has been 

raised to a perfection which demands a life-long 

apprenticeship; but it was not in the least unusual 

in the seventeenth century, though it led to some 

curious orders. For instance. Monk once, in the 

neat of a battle, ordered his ship to “left wheel!” 

In spite of such accidents, the system answered 

well enough in those days, for the battles were 

decided more by gunnery than by manoeuvring; 

and, in any case, Cromwell never hesitated to take 

the most capable man, whatever his training, for any 

pressing need, lilake had shown great courage and 

skill in fighting guns from behind the walls of a 


town, and he more than justified Cromwell’s choice 
of him for fighting them from behind the walls of 
a ship. Indeed, much of his success, both as a 
leader and as an administrator, was due to his 
training as a soldier; for it was he who first taught 
our sailors how to deal with forts and batteries 
on shore, and who first introduced military discipline 
and thorough organization into the navy. His dis¬ 
cipline, though very strict, was just and sympathetic; 
and this, added to his blameless character, his con- 
tempt for plunder, and his tender care of wounded 
comrades, made him deeply beloved by his sailors. 

Besides, the Commonwealth was extremely liberal 
to the fleet, especially in the matter of prize-money; 
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and good pay and good treatment attracted a fine 
class of men. It was the rule to give the command 
of a ship to a thoroughly trained sailor; and, where 
the rule was broken through, as in the case of Blake 
and Monk, the soldier had under him the best 
sailors procurable at the time. 

This was not the only point in which the British 
navy was pre-eminent. Both the vessels and the 
ordnance were famous all over the world. Indeed, 
the excellence of the guns and the gunners led to 
the vessels being even over-gunned, which, of course, 
ruined their sailing-power; but the mistake soon 
became obvious, and was easily remedied. On the 
other hand, the superior strength of the British 
vessels made them prefer fighting at close quarters 
and out at sea; while the Dutch, who economized 
their timber as much as possible, and whose waters 
are very shallow and shoally, built smaller vessels of 
very light draft. These light vessels were, of course, 
well suited to the Dutch waters ; but they were very 
ill suited to face the British gunnery, and were much 
less seaworthy than the British vessels. 

Indeed, the great strength of the Dutch lay in their 
numbers ; their shipping was equal to that of all the 
rest of Europe, and their own seafaring population 
was largely reinforced from the neighbouring Scandi¬ 
navian nations. For instance, in the famous battle 
off Dungeness, when Blake flung his 37 ships-of- 
the-line against Van Tromp’s 73, the latter—besides 
his men-of-war—was convoying a fleet of no less 
than 300 merchantmen! The great strength of the 
British, on the other hand, lay rather in quality than 
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m quantity, especially in the quality of their gunners- 
and the latter fired to kill and sink, while their 
Dutch rivals fired to dismast—a poor substitute. 

In pure seamanship, there was little to choose 
between the British and Dutch navies. They were 
both recruited from the ranks of the merchant 
service, in which all the ocean vessels {i.e. those 
trading to America, India, and the Levant) went 
fully armed, to defend their precious cargoes from 
pirates and buccaneers; and their crews were equally 
skilful as sailors and as marines. But, on the whole, 
probably the Dutch were the better seamen, as the 
British were undoubtedly the better gunners. 

As to Blake himself, although he was nearly fifty 
years old when he got his first commission, he 
had made several voyages to Holland in his own 
or his father’s merchantmen ; and he soon had full 
opportunity of becoming intimately familiar with life 
at sea. He spent the whole summer of 1649 
blockading the Royalists on the Irish coast, and was 
doing similar work on the Portuguese coast during 
the whole spring, summer, and autumn of the follpw- 
ing year. This was the best possible education in 
seamanship, and it was also a great feat. In the 
days before metal-sheathing was known, no vessel 
could keep the sea for long without getting her hull 
so covered with barnacles as to seriously impede 
her sailing ; and to maintain a winter blockade in 
such a stormy quarter as the Portuguese coast was 
considered almost impossible until Blake actually 
did it. 

His action was thoroughly characteristic of the 
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best officers of the Commonwealth. His instructions 
were to “ suppress pirates, to encourage merchants, 
and to seize, scatter, fight with, or destroy, all the 
ships of the Royalists”; and he did not shrink from 
the responsibility of carrying them out to the letter. 
He called upon all foreign ships to lower their 
topsails to the British flag ; he brought the King 
of Portugal to reason by attacking the Brazil fleet 
off the mouth of the Tagus, and capturing a dozen 
of them ; he completely destroyed Prince Rupert’s 
squadron in the Mediterranean ; and he fought and 
captured four French vessels in the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar, as a warning to the French not to interfere 
with British merchantmen in the Mediterranean. 

In a word, the old days of humiliation at the 
hands of foreign powers had died with Charles I., 
and a new era had been inaugurated ; the Govern¬ 
ment had given strongly-worded instructions about 
the treatment of pirates, merchants, and Royalists, 
and Blake’s liberal interpretation of these orders was 
cordially endorsed by Cromwell. It is the business 
of Government to protect and encourage its own 
citizens, and the Commonwealth intended to do so ; 
it is the business of trusted officers not to shirk 
responsibility, and Blake acted wholly on his own 
responsibility both in attacking the Brazil fleet and 
in punishing the French for their depredations on 
British shipping in the Levant. In both cases the 
Government entirely approved of his conduct. 

He returned from this work of making the British 
flag respected in the Mediterranean to find Cromwell 
on the eve of war with the Dutch. The latter had 
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been interested in the Royalist cause, because 
William II., Prince of Orange, had married a 
daughter of King Charles I., and had given the 
Prince of Wales shelter at his court. It was from 
Holland, too, that the Royalists had received most 
of their supplies of arms and ammunition during the 
Civil War. There were also more recent causes of 
trouble in the murder of the English minister at 
the Hague, and in the commercial jealousy between 
the two nations, especially in their competition for 
the carrying trade of the world ; and, when the 
Commonwealth passed a Navigation Act in 1651, 
forbidding the import of goods into England except 
in English ships or in the ships of the actual country 
which grew or made them, war became inevitable. 

On two main points the English were determined 
to insist, and the Dutch were determined to offer an 
obstinate resistance—the old claim of the English to 
the “ courtesy of the flag,” as the token of their 
supremacy in the Narrow Seas, and the newer claim 
to the sole right of fishing off the British coast except 
in favour of such foreigners as would pay the 
established tax of every tenth fish. 

As the traffic of both nations converged on the 
great trade-route of the Dover Straits, the Downs 
became the most important station of 'the British 
navy ; and to this station Blake was appointed. He 
hoisted his flag on the Victory^ and stood out to 
sea, with the fixed intention, as he himself said, of 
“ keeping foreigners from fooling us.” In carrying 
out this excellent intention, he was certainly assisted 
by some really first-rate seamen, e.g. Penn and 
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Lawson ; but he owed his success mainly to his own 
moral and intellectual qualities. He believed, and 
acted on the belief, that “ expedition is the soul 
of all military affairs ” ; and he succeeded in defeat¬ 
ing the most famous admirals and the finest fleets 
of his age. 

His courage was as conspicuous as his skill ; 
“Sea-King Blake” he was called, “for he was a 
king of men.” In the battle off Dover—fought for 
“ the courtesy of the flag,” a Dutch ship having been 
forced to salute the British flag off Start Point—his 
squadron of fifteen men-of-war was attacked by Van 
Tromp’s forty-two. Blake, outsailing his colleagues, 
boldly plunged into the Dutch, and bore the brunt 
of the first attack alone. Six of his men were 
killed outright, ten were desperately and twenty-five 
were dangerously wounded ; his ship, the James, had 
seventy great shot through her hull, her mizzen-mast 
was shot overboard, and her sails and rigging were 
cut to pieces. So, too, off Dungeness, in the 
Triumph, supported by the Victory and the Van¬ 
guard, he fought twenty of Van Tromp’s largest 
vessels through a whole glorious afternoon. Off 
Portland, again, he carried the Triumph first into 
action, and. fought alone against overwhelming 
numbers. His captain and his secretary were killed 
by his side, he himself was badly wounded, and he 
lost a hundred men ; but his flag was still flying, 
though masts and rigging were gone, when Monk 
brought up the rest of the fleet—and Van Tromp 
escaped into the darkness. 

It was partly this reckless bravery in the face of 
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fearful odds, and partly his fervent conviction that 
he was fighting the battles of Jehovah, that made 
Blake so much akin to the old Sea-Dogs of the Age 
of Drake ; but the latter were represented in a more 
Elizabethan shape by the buccaneers of the West. 
There the old Elizabethan prejudices and supersti¬ 
tions still lingered; the national foes were still Spain 
and the Holy Inquisition—a point on which both 
Blake and Cromwell strongly sympathized with the 
buccaneers; the national representatives were still 
corsairs and discoverers, like Dampier and Selkirk 
(the original of Robinson Crusoe ); and in time of need 
these corsairs still became Royal marines, as when 
they helped Penn and Venables to conquer Jamaica 
in 1655. 

Consequently, it is mainly among the buccaneers 
that we find, in the Age of Blake, prodigious feats 
of daring done in the Elizabethan spirit from sheer 
love of fighting; in European waters the courage 
shown is of a more sober and less irresponsible kind. 
Moreover, there was more equality between the 
combatants. No Dutchman regarded Blake with 
the superstitious fear which had made the Spaniards 
regard Drake as the Dragon, the Great Enemy of 
Souls, in a human disguise; Holland, like England, 
was Teutonic, Protestant, and Republican; Blake 
had in Van Tromp, De Ruyter, and De Witt 
foemen at least worthy of his steel ; the two foes 
fought fair, stand-up fights, face to face, on equal 
terms ; and therefore victory, being so hard to win, 
was worth winning. Easy victories and one-sided 
fights are uninteresting! 
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The Dutch spirit may be gauged from a charac¬ 
teristic note of Cornclis Tromjjs—"Dear sister, 
j-csterclay we went into the dance, and, God be 
praised, we arc sound, and have enjoyed ourselves 
like kings. I am in my fourth ship, and mean 
to have a fine dance to-day.” A man who could 
thus rejoice in having three ships destro>'cd under 
his feet, was of a type almost unknown to the 
Spaniards of Drake’s acquaintance, or to the French¬ 
men of Nelson s. 

It is from this point of view, and this point only, 
that Hlake stands, professionally, for a moment, above 
his two great rivals, and is at the same time the link 
between them. Inferior to both in .seamanship, he 
was equal to them in his lion-like courage ; he was 
no strategist like Nelson, nor was he a corsair like 
Drake ; he was as fervent a Puritan as Drake, and 
as much a servant of the State as Nelson ; Drake’s 
name was still the watchword of the buccaneers, 
while Blake seemed to have divined Nelson’s— 

“England expects every man to do his duty.” 

It was while Blake was on the Admiralty Com¬ 
mittee, that, in 1652, an order was issued putting 
all privateers under the direct control of the admirals 
afloat Soon after, as it was found that the laxer 
discipline of the privateers was affecting the regular 
naval service, another order was issued greatly 
restricting letters of marque for privateering ; and 
after Blake’s triumphant cruise round the Mediter¬ 
ranean in 1655 —when the British navy passed for 
ever from being the local protector of the shores 
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of Britain into being the permanent protector of 
the weak and the wronged on the high seas of 
both hemispheres—privateering was absolutely for¬ 
bidden. Still, the happy hunting grounds of the 
buccaneers were so far from the central government 
that it was many years before the law could be en¬ 
forced ; and, as late as 1685* the governorship 
of Cromwell s new colony of Jamaica was offered to, 
and accepted by, that prince of buccaneers. Captain 
Henry Morgan. 

1 he buccaneers—who got their name from the 
practice of smoking their meat on boucans or ‘ mats 
of green sticks ’—were recruited from amongst the 
lumberers, cattle-hunters, sailors, and soldiers, of the 
West Indies; and they were rigid Protestants almost 
to a man. 1 hey had Divine Service on board every 
vessel at least once every Sunday, and had strict 
rules against swearing and gambling-—which they 
broke persistently ; and their extraordinary success 
was largely due to their absolute integrity among 
themselves, and to their rigid obedience to their chosen 
leader for the time.* 

The defeat of the Armada, and the policy of the 
Holy Inquisition, however, had sapped the power of 
Spain to the very root ; and the settlement and 
development of the possessions already acquired by 
the British in the West Indies, became gradually 
more profitable than casual plundering of the im¬ 
poverished Spaniards. At the same time, the growing 
power of France, under Louis XIV., became an object 

*An interesting account of their rules, written by one of the 
buccaneers, John Esquemeling, will be found on p. 151. 
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of suspicion in Europe, especially to the Dutch and the 
Spaniards. The intrigues of Charles II. with Louis 
raised similar suspicion in Hritain ; and, when Prince 
Rupert was defeated by the Dutch off* Texel owing 
to the desertion of his French allies, the suspicion 
was confirmed into positive hatred of the French. 
Eventually, Charles’ romanizing tendencies, and 
mutual hostility to P'rance, drew Pritain and Holland 
once more together; and the accession of William of 
Orange to the British crown led to a formal league 
between Britain, Holland, and Spain against France 
—one of the first-fruits of which may be found in 
the affair of the Friemis' AdveutHre (p. 172). 

Long before this, Blake had gone to his rest, 
leaving his work to his fellow soldier and sailor. 
Monk. Like Drake, he died at sea, though not in 
battle ; but he was less fortunate than Drake in his 
last resting-place. He was buried by Cromwell in 
Westminster Abbey, and there is a window to his 
memory in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster; but, 
after the Restoration, Charles 11 . had his bones dug 
up, and flung into a pit. 

“ But he left us a kingdom none can take— 

The realm of the circling sea— 

To be ruled by the rightful sons of Blake.” 
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Narrative made, by command of the Conncil of State, 
by Wm. Coxon, one of the two masters of the 
Marmaduke of London in her voyage from the 
Cape Verde /stands for Plymonth, of the surpris¬ 
ing and taking of the ship, ivhich was late Vice- 
Admiral to Prince Rupert, and called by him 
the Revenge of Whitehall, fune, 1652. 

I WENT out as mate in the Supply of London, com¬ 
manded by Bartholomew Howard, in the service of 
the Guinea Company; and upon the 12th of March, 
1651, she, together with the Friendship and fohn 
pinnace, was piratically surprised in the Gambia River 
in Guinea, and the officers and seamen of the three 
London ships were distributed by Prince Rupert 
into his own ships. 

I, with John Blake, gunner of the Supply^ Anthony 
Hill, and Will Farthing, was put into the Marmaduke, 
alias the Revenge, but in coming out of the Gambia 
River the vice-admiral, Prince Maurice, put the crew 
of the Marmaduke into the Friendship, she being 
better provided than the former, though !iot so good 
a ship. From thence the whole of the IVince’s fleet, 
then consisting of six sail (viz. the Swalloic, as 
admiral ; the Marmaduke, vice-admiral ; the Honest 
Seaman, formerly called the Speed'well of London, 
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rear-admiral ; with the said three London ships sur¬ 
prised), sailed towards the Isle of May, where we 
found two English ships, the Lisbon Merchant of 
Plymouth, and another ship of Dartmouth, which 
latter escaped and fell to leeward. The Swallow 
and the Marmaduke gave chase to the former, and 
took her; and the Swallow then left the Marmaduke 
and went to the leeward of the Isle of May, leaving 
us riding in the road as if we had been a merchant¬ 
man, Captain Philip Marshall, rear-admiral of the 
fleet, being commander of our ship. 

On 14th April last, being fourteen days after, two 
other English ships and a Dane came to anchor 
close to Captain Marshall, he having told them that 
the Marmaduke belonged to New England, and that 
Captain Middleton was her commander. Marshall 
ordered both the Plymouth commanders aboard, and 
within three hours surprised both their ships. The 
next day Prince Rupert, arriving with the Swallow 
in the road, commanded both the Plymouth ships to 
be sent to St. lago, with the John pinnace as a 
convoy, leaving the Dane free. 

The same day, after Captain Marshall had been 
aboard Prince Rupert, he told us that his ship and 
the Sivalloiv had to go and take another ship of 
London, of 40 tons and 28 pieces of ordnance, 
riding at the Isle of Soli ; as they said some of 
the Plymouth men had unworthily informed them, 
cither to curry favour, or out of cowardice, or some¬ 
thing worse. Had we been as regardless of our 
country’s good, and the Guinea Company’s interest 
in particular, when we were taken at Gambia, and 
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were strictly examined where we knew any other 
English ships were, we had caused all the ships 
belonging to the Company and others to have been 
taken by them, - we well knowing where they were. 

The Isle of Soli lying from the Isle of May 
S.S.W., 16 leagues, and being just in the wind’s eye, 
that is, the wind against us (as it always blows 
“Trade" there, or all but always), our ship parted 
with the Swallow ; and, in turning up against the 
wind, they lost each other, the one standing east¬ 
ward and the other west, and did not come in 
sight of each other but for half-an-hour each day. ^ 

We had thereby an opportunity of consulting how 
we might obtain our liberty, and free ourselves from 
the piratical life we were forced to lead among these 
pests and plagues of human society, who wished that 
London were altogether in flames, the Tower of 
London sunk as far below as it is above ground, 
and that Cromweirs heart’s blood were out ; for their 
delight is in cursing and swearing, and in plundering, 
sinking, and despoiling ail English ships and goods 
they can possibly lay their talons upon. Indeed, 
Prince Rupert is not ashamed openly to declare that, 
provided he might but ruin and destroy the English 
interest, especially the estates of the merchants and 
mariners of London, and the owners and proprietors 
of all ships belonging to the same, he cared not 
whether he got a farthing more whilst he lived, than 
only what would maintain himself, his confederates 
and his fleet. 

The consultation began between myself and 
Anthony Mill, cooper of the Supply, with some 
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Others. We had to make a party of a competent 
number; and, considering there were 115 men 
in the ship, we dared not declare our minds posi¬ 
tively to any, but first felt how their pulse beat, 
setting forth our miserable condition, and how 
acceptable a service it would be to Parliament, and 
honourable and profitable to ourselves, if we could 
reduce such a considerable pirate to obedience. We 
then called George Maynard, master’s mate of the 
Hope Adventure of Plymouth, and three others ; also 
John Wand, boatswain of the Marmaduke under 
Prince Maurice from the time he was taken, who 
was weary of that employment and expressed a 
desire of returning to his native country. His 
interest over all the ship’s crew emboldened us to 
discover our designs to him and the other four, each 
apart, upon their faithful promises, if they did not 
approve of what we had to divulge, to keep our 
secrets ; and we found all eagerly desirous of attain¬ 
ing the ends herein put forward. 

Being now seven in number, all officers of the 
merchants’ ships aforesaid, we met together in the 
hold where the cooper’s work lay, and resolved to 
get as many associates on our side as we could, 
using all possible caution,—considering we carried 
our lives in our hands, and offered them up at the 
pleasure of everyone we divulged our intentions to, 
if they should discover us before our design was 
brought to maturity. We therefore fell close to 
each man, treating with the most likely persons we 
knew to join with us, by which means we treated 
with the major part of the ship’s company, but 
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durst only engage eighteen ; and, considering delay 
was dangerous, I and five others were appointed to 
guard the gun room. 

Twice our enterprise was put by ; first, by Prince 
Rupert coming in sight, and second, by a mighty 
gust of wind, which split both our topsails, as we 
were ready to set upon the work, on 22nd April 
at noon. These disappointments so heightened our 
resolutions that many of us entered into a vow not 
to eat or drink until we had put them into practice, 
and so concluded to do it at nine at night; but 
we found some sparks of suspicion began to glow, 
for Captain Marshall walked, contrary to custom, 
until ten o’clock at night upon the deck, and every 
officer and many others had got swords and pistols 
in their cabins. Our hopes were to have surprised 
them in their cabins ; and this rendered our design 
much more difficult than if it had been sooner 
attempted. 

Fearing new dangers might arise,—notwithstanding 
that there were 90 English, with F'rench and negroes, 
against 25 of us; that we had 1000 leagues to 
sail ; and that we were so near Prince Rupert that, 
if but one gun had been shot, he would probably 
have heard and overtaken us,—God so heightened 
our spirits that we were impatient of suffering any 
longer delay. So, seeing Captain Marshall did not 
come into the great cabin, we dispensed our men 
as follows : myself, John Blake, and four more to 
the gun room, who immediately disposed of all 
hand weapons except those that were in the cabins ; 
Charles Lane, along with Anthony Hill and five 
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more, to the great cabin and the steerage; and 
George Maynard, the other master, with eleven 
more, for the quarter-deck, cuddy, and roundhouse; 
having got two Spaniards and three Dutchmen to 
guard the powder, for fear some desperate rogue 
should blow us up, ship and all. 

This being done. Lane, with the other six, being 
about the middle of our quarters, had orders to give 
out one word with a loud audible voice, that we 
might all hear, which was, “ God with us”; and they in 
the steerage and we in the gun-room were to echo 
“ God with us,” and so immediately to fall on. This 
we did accordingly, all fires and candles being put 
out, save that in the binnacle, lest they should have 
fired one or more guns, and so Rupert, hearing, 
might have come up. 

Thereupon, the word being given, Lane fell upon 
Captain Marshall, tripped up his heels, and told him 
he was a dead man if he resisted; but he, struggling, 
received sundry wounds before he yielded. The 
boatswain, coming to his assistance, was commanded 
to forbear or else be pistolled, whereupon his heart 
failed him, and he withdrew. By this time the alarm 
was quite through the ship ; and the two men in the 
gun room, and one upon the deck, and divers others 
being wounded, the gunner's mate, as stout a man as 
any in iMigland, fell cursing and swearing he would 
speed some of us presently. Thereupon one ran at 
him with a hatchet, and after he had given him 
sundry wounds, felled him, and broke his shoulder 
bone, and there left him, grovelling in his blood, until 
we trimmed sail. 
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Then we took him, with the captain, and all the 
rest that were wounded, and all the rest of their 
officers, the boatswain excepted, and put them to- 
^rether’in chains in the great cabin, sending a 
surgeon to dress their wounds. And this being done, 
all%he French, thirty-six in number, cried for 
quarter, knd begged for their lives, entreating us to 

set them on shore in any place in France ; which we 
promised and performed as to their lives, and left 
them aboard the ship, when I came from Plymouth, 
having obtained a grant from Sir George Ayscue for 

a small vessel to carry them to France. 

Thus God gave us victory over our masters, and 

all performed without taking away the life of any one 
man. Having clapped the helm a-weather, we 
stood away south-west until next day at noon, and 
then sailed twenty-four hours more, and after that 
lay as near the wind as we could for England. 

When Captain Marshall heard our words, “ God 
with us,” three times spoken, he smote his hand upon 
his breast, and said, “ Lord have mercy upon my 
soul"; which much encouraged us, and made us 
conclude that we had struck a terror upon his spirit. 

Having thus brought all into subjection, we found 
new difficulties by reason of the consultations which 
were daily observed ; whereupon we made a law 
that, if any two or more of them consulted together, 
they should be punished ; and accordingly we put it 
rigorously in execution, clapping some of them in 
irons, and brought them so to Plymouth. 

During the time of the passage, which was from 
23rd April to 3 1st May last, wc scarce dared to sleep 
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or take any rest in the night, and in the day-time 
very little, as we were forced to set guards of our 
own in arms at sundry places in the ship, lest the 
captain, officers, and the rest of the soldiers and 
seamen, should rise against us. We kept them 
continually before the main mast, and had all the 
powder and shot drawn out of the guns in the fore¬ 
castles, and charged sundry pieces with small shot, 
which stood traverse before and aft, ready primed 
against the places of danger, and with a match 
burning day and night, and a sentinel by each gun 
so charged, with order to fire them in case of tumult. 

Thus, by the blessing of God, we brought in the 
Marmaduke of London, alias the Revenge of White¬ 
hall, into Plymouth Sound. 31st May. having in her 
thirty-six iron and three brass guns mounted, and 
seven others with two carriages in the hold, thirty 
barrels of powder, swords, muskets, and other hand 
weapons, with a store of shot, sundry grenadoes, etc., 
and a good quantity of dried hides, some decayed 
tobacco, and Campechio wood, with four great chests 
locked up ; what was in them, we know not. They 
belonged to Captain Marshall, the purser, and the 
master of the ship, named Harris, and were taken 
out of the ship by order of Captain Park, commander 
of the Amity and vice-admiral to Sir George Ayscue, 
when we arrived at Plymouth. 



YE FREE-BORN SONS. 


Ye free-born sons, Britannia's boast, 
Firm as your rock-surrounded coast; 

Ye sov’reigns of the sea ; 

On ev’ry^ shore where salt tides roll, 
From east to west, from pole to pole, 
Fair conquest celebrates your name, 
Witness’d aloud by wond’ring Fame, 
The lads who dare be free. 


Mistake me not, my hearts of oak, 

I scorn with liberty to joke. 

Ye sov’reigns of the sea ; 

Assist, uphold your Church and State, 

Your great men good, your good men great. 
And all abroad, at home, unite. 

And jolly join in faction’s spite ; 

Then, then, my friends, you’re free ! 



The Action off Elba, August 27, 1652. Captain 
Richard Badiley to the Navy Committee, with 
Scqticl thereto. On board the Paragon. 

Having occasion to touch at Zante and Cephalonia 
in my homeward way from the Levant, I met the 
Constant Wanvick, sent from Leghorn to inform me 
of the breach with Holland, and that fourteen of 
their men-of-war had been there waiting to do 
mischief upon the English shipping, and that Captain 
Appleton was to stay at Leghorn until I came 
thither, that we might be the better enabled to 
contest with the enemy and others in the Straits. 

Ihercupon it was resolved by the rest of the 
commanders of this squadron that we should hasten 
to Leghorn, without touching at Messina and Naples, 
which has been the common passage of our convoy, 
and of which the Flemings could not be ignorant, 
that so the enemy should have no intelligence where 
we were, and so prevent our joining with Captain 
Appleton. That course was thought the best, the 
rather as we were advised that those fourteen sail of 
Flemings were gone to the westward ; and, if they 
wheeled about, as was suspected, to seek after us, 
it would be about Cape Spartivento, and not near 
Leghorn. 

But on the 27th inst, eleven of the best Flemish 
men-of-war came up with this ship and the Elizabeth, 
Phoenix, and Constant Warwick, between Elba and 
Corsica, I having the Mary Rose, Thomas Bona- 
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venture, and the Richard atid \Vi//iani from Scan- 
deroon.'aiicl the U'iiliam and Thomas from Smyrna, 

under convoy. 

At 4 p-in. they bc^^an an entjagcment with us, 
but at the close of the day there was not above 
four in 500 pieces of ordnance spent on both 
sides, and we had suffered but little. Next morn- 
in*^ they bej^an afresh, and we replied until evcnin^^ 
when they seemed out of breath, and (by my 
ounner’s account) we dischar^md from this ship 
800 pieces of great ordnance that da>-, whicli must 
have done no small execution, as we had sometimes 
two of the enemy's best men-of-war aboard at once, 
and their admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, 
with all the rest, scunetimes within pist(jl and musket 
shot of us. 

One of them that boarded us found it so hot 
that many of that ship's company leaped out of 
their ports, and called to us for quarter; but, so 
many of them hanging at our boat astern, they 
sank her, and were forced to address to their ship, 
and bear her off, with our help, because she was 
on fire (although afterwards quenched). But we 
were not then in a condition to possess her, other 
ships being so ready to enter this; yet, had some 
other commanders performed their words to me, or 
come within musket shot of them, this ship might 
have been relieved, on which lay all the heat of 
the service. Then, to all outward appearance, we 
had ruined their great strength, and gained reputa¬ 
tion to our nation, two of their mainmasts being 
shot down. 
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The Phwnix frig^ate was lost in a most sudden 
and strange manner, and there must have been 
great carelessness, to say the least; for, had order 
been complied with, and the frigate fallen astern to 
my assistance, as the Constant Warwick did (for 
which her commander and company deserve great 
reputation), the enemy had been repulsed, and tired 
out sooner than they were. But, while there were 
four on board and surrounding us in this ship, \\q 
could not stir. They suffered themselves to be run 
aboard by a heavy ship of the enemy’s, that over¬ 
came the men and possessed the frigate all for want 
of a forecastle. 

VVe had not much assistance from the merchant 
ships, some of them not receiving a shot. Con¬ 
sidering we lost twenty-six men slain, and fifty- 
seven wounded (amongst which were all our leading 
officers, so as to be useless to us in the midst of 
the work), and withal considering this ship received 
fifty shot between wind and water, and elsewhere 
in the hull, and in all her masts, yards, and rigging, 
impossible to number, so that none of our stays, 
shrouds, or other rigging were free; also con¬ 
sidering she had been fired in many places, yet 
preserved, and with her so much wealth of the 
nation upon the four merchant ships as must in all 
likelihood have perished with her,—I believe 
you will not esteem it amongst the meanest of the 
Lord’s mercies. 

1 am sending to Leghorn for 150 barrels of 
powder and other ammunition, as without it I can¬ 
not stir. On the evening of the 28th, after our 
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great dispute, the captain of the Elizabeth told me 
he had only two barrels of powder left, and the 
commander of the Constant Warwick only four ; 
and. after I spared them six, my gunner told me I 
had'only as much left as would load my guns ten 
times round, which would have been a great dis¬ 
couragement to the mariners, had the enemy begun 
next morning. [Porto Longone, 31st August. 

Thanks for sympathizing with your friends at such 
a distance, and praising God by whom this squadron 
was miraculously preserved in our engagement with 
the Dutch. He has many times been pleased to 
do great things by small means, e.g, in our late war 
with the Royalists, yet I believe there was never 
more of God and less of man apparent in any 
dispute with the enemy. 

After this ship had been engaged with all the 
Dutch fleet single-handed for almost half a day, 
they, on the night of 28th August, strove to get 
from us, except the one that surprised the Pha'nix, 
and towed her away with their boats; and the 
mariners of our ship, being then called together, 
individually promised that, if the enemy had any 
stomach to meddle with us next morning, they 
would stand by me to their death. 

But, when the time came, our mainmast broke 
down, the Flemings following afar off, to see what we 
would do, having, as they have confessed, no inten¬ 
tion to meddle with us again ; yet the mariners’ 
resolutions were changed, and one and all would 
have left the ship and fled away on the frigates. 
And to such a height was this their humour that, 

3 
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although, after a speech I made amongst them 
twenty or thirty held up their hands to stand by 
me, no sooner did I turn from them than some of 
the commanders of the merchant ships told me that 
I strove in vain to keep the ship; that those men 
who held up their hands, had changed their minds ; 
that there were none to stand by me ; and that I 
had better resolve to give up all before this ship was 
fired, and theirs should either be burnt or sunk. 

To this I replied, “ Now is God’s time to work 
like Ilimself, and so it was. Although the sun 
did not stand still, yet the wind suddenly did, and 
it fell stark calm, so that the enemy could not come 
near us all day ; and the men could not for shame 
rally again to their business, their distemper being 
caused chiefly by this :—Thirty of the Pheenves men 
ran away, with their boat, and (having lost many 
men) I thought good to entertain them here. But 
those wicked fellows,—as if it had not been enough 
by their cowardice to lose so good a frigate,—raised 
a report among our men what giants the Flemings 
were, and how they would give no quarter if we stood 
out any longer. This caused that lowness of spirits 
in them; but some of them will be trussed up, if ever 
God sends us home. 

Finally, it is worth observation that the Almighty 
saved the Iinglish ships at Porto Longone, whether 
the men would or not. 








The Recapture of the Phoenix, on St. Andretos 
Day, 1652, in the neutral port of Leghorn, in 
the outer road. Captain Hon. Appleton to the 
Naz>y Committee. 

In our design on the Phoenix, the Lord showed 
Himself, as in all our undertakings, giving it us back, 
though for a while a cloud hung over us. It was 
agreed that Captain Cox should have eighty men 
out of our ship, to be sent in three boats, one 
whereof he commanded with fourteen men ; another, 
my Lieutenant Young, with thirty-three men ; and 
the third, Lieutenant Lynn of the Bonaventure, with 
thirty-three more. 

After their departure from our ships, in the dark 
the two lieutenants lost sight of Captain Cox, and 
returned twice aboard our ship, which spent the 
greater part of the night ; so I commanded them to 
return without further loss of time to their former 
order, which they cheerfully did, and met Captain 
Cox also returning. , Then they immediately went 
on their design with much courage, and the Lord 
showed Himself in that victory, to Whom be all 
the glory! 

At the appearing of the morning stars, they 
entered and possessed the frigate in a short time, 
so that I hope there is little or no loss on our side. 
They cut the cables, set sail, and away; at whose 
motion two men-of-war slipped or cut their cables, 
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and made sail after them, but to little purpose, they 
being too nimble for them. One of their com¬ 
manders was aboard the Phoenix, ending their 
Andrew’s feast with Van Tromp, who escaped out 
of the cabin port, but received a great wound by 
one of our men, who told him, with the blow, that 
it was for wearing our colours under his stern. I 
hear he swam on board the Butter Pot, and is now 
there in the road. 

One of these ships, named Red Hair, has returned 
from the chase ; being a heavy sailer, she remained 
much astern of the others, so there follows the 
frigate belonging to the imprisoned captain, which 
I hope to hear has escaped no better than her 
commander. 

A Flemish merchant ship bound for Smyrna, and 
very richly laden, may be overtaken, as she left this 
road not above twelve hours before the surprisal of 
the Phoenix. I found the surgeon that Van Tromp 
sent me very useful in this business, and sent him 
aboard with fresh provisions for his imprisoned master. 
Mr. Piles, who was there with fourteen of his men, 
returned in a short time, with advice that there were 
not above forty P'lemings aboard, who in general 
were distempered, which makes me imagine there 
was great facility of our men’s obtaining possession. 
We advised Captain Cox to go for Porto Longone 
if the wind favoured, otherwise for Naples ; but the 
wind was contrary for both places. 

On board the Leopard, off Leghorn, 

Nov. 22/Dec. 2. 


The position of affairs in the Mediterranean after 
the Recapture of the Thoenix. Captain Richard 
BadiUy to the Navy Committee, Nov. 1652. 


I KICCKIVKI) yours, with the order to take in charge 
the ships that formerly related to Captain Appleton, 
as also an order to him and his subordinates to 
conform to my directions, which they promise to 
observe. I shall use my utmost endeavour for the 
accomplishment of the trust reposed in me. 

Being advised from Leghorn that the enemies’ 
mcn-of-war were gone to the westward, and only six 
sail left in the road, and also that the commanders 
of the ships in this place were at difference, I got 
leave from the General of Porto Longone to land, 
and plant some of our ordnance for better security 
of the ICnglish ships against ten of the enemies’ 
mcn-of-war which lay at the entrance of that port; 
and otherwise I took the best care I could for the 
safety of the whole. I then embarked for this place, 
and, on arriving, found so many of the enemies’ 
ships of war had come in again as made them 
thirteen sail, besides as many merchantmen. 

This disproportion between their strength and our 
own has diverted me in my intentions of taking 
passage back (with the Leopard and Bonaventure, 
and the merchant ship Peregrine, lately taken into 
the service), for either Porto Longone or b'erraio,. 
that our ships of war might be near together 
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But although, by report, there was a time when a 
conjunction between the English ships in this place 
and them at the Island of Elba was feasible, that 
time being past, it seems now almost impossible, the 
enemies’ ships of war being increased to thirty sail 
between those islands and this place, whereof two 
are going for Zante, and two others for Smyrna, 
with ships under convoy. 

I long to hear that the ships designed for our 
succour are upon the way, for the longer it is 
delayed, the worse it is likely to be. It seems the 
enemies’ mouths water after the great estate on our 
merchant ships ; and letters from Amsterdam say 
that fifteen of those men-of-war which arc come 
out with Tromp, are to come and join with these, 
who give out that their State will outvie us, and 
make their number always two to one. The arm of 
flesh and numbers is what most of them look to, 
but I hope God will learn them another lesson ere 

long. 

As to the displacing of Captain Cox from the 
Bonaventiire by Captain Appleton, after forty or fifty 
days he has been re-established. I cannot interpret 
his pretended fault to any other cause than his 
zeal to do the State service in regaining the Phoenix 
by a stratagem, and that beyond the range of the 
Grand Duke’s ordnance. I supposed it could not 
be accounted such an affront to the Great Duke 
and his port as to incur his displeasure, but rather 
that he would have commended the diligence of the 
English to come by their own again, although in 
such a way. 


THE “5y/J/^AVr^iV» MERCHANT-FR/GATE. 

It was blowing off the Foreland on a sunny Sabbath 
morn, 

When a disputatious Dutchman came in view; 

The Samanta 7 t were we, with no oil or wine in horn, 

But we gave him blood and thunder in their lieu.' 

He took us, up aloft, for a common merchant tub, 

And a merchantman we had been, down below; 

Hut our captain, Shadrach Blake, knew a sober rub- 
a-dub, 

Which he’d taught us in the Narrow Seas, yo ho! 

So we carried thirty guns, and a hundred men and 
more, 

As the Dutchman knew before the day was done; 

For we showed him what we bore, and the G.O.C. 
galore. 

When we took ’em prisoner, every mother’s son. 

And we’ll welcome one and all. Frenchman, Don, or 
Dutchman wise. 

And we’ll teach ’em what a merchantman can do,— 

Reef and steer and handle gear, work a gun and 
board a prize, 

h'or we fight now in John Lawson’s British “Blue.” 



THE BATTLE OF PORTLAND, 

February i8, 1653. 

On Friday, 18th February, a dispute began between 
Portland and the Isle of Wight, their number being 
80, and ours between 60 and 70 sail. 

Our ships were in squadrons under the red, white, 
and blue flags, the admiral of each squadron being 
in the centre of it, and the rest grouped round him 
ready to engage. 

According to instructions, our admiral was to 
leave the vice-admiral to assail the enemy’s 
admiral, and to match himself as equally as he 
could to succour the rest of the fleet as cause should 
require—not wasting any powder, not shooting afar 
off, nor till we came side by side. 

When Tromp’s fleet came in sight, our squadrons 
were separated, having been under a dense fog ; and 
General Monk was some four miles to leeward. There¬ 
upon the Dutchmen, bearing down with a west wind, 
made bold to cut off the red squadron, General Blake 
in the Triumph meeting them alone some way 
towards the west. 

Then was seen a terrible contest, wherein the 
captain of the admiral was killed, and General 
Blake received some hurt on his thigh, which was 
not dangerous, being only made by a splinter ; but, 
since the fight, he took cold on shore, which put him 
to some distress. He is now upon recovery. 
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After bearing the hottest of tlie attack, and fighting 
several Dutch ships at once, among them Tromp’s 
Brcderode, General Blake received help from John 
Lawson, vice-admiral, in the Fairfax, and the rest 
of the red squadron ; and betimes Admiral Penn, 
in the Speaker, leads the blue squadron through the 
whole Dutch fleet to support the generals. 

Thus the dispute continued very sharp all that 
day, and until evening, the enemy having the 
weather gauge all day ; but, General Monk being 
come up, they presently withdrew, being (as we 
suspect) shrewdly put to it for their convoy because ' 
of our frigates. 

Our loss is very heavy, Captain Andrew Ball 
having been killed by the general’s side, and like¬ 
wise Master Sparrow, the general’s secretary, besides 
divers others on board us and the Worcester. We 
have filled up with men from other ships now sent into 
Portsmouth for repairing, notably the Assistance, the 
Oak, and the Adzdee, the Triumph being made good 
during the night. The others are so disabled as to 
be unfit for .service till repaired. 

The Oak and the Assistance, being boarded by the 
Dutch, were afterwards re-won ; and Captain John 
Barker, of the Prosperous, is dead, having made a 
good end against De Ruyter. 

The next morning we fell upon them again ; and, 
having the wind, we gave them chase to the east¬ 
ward, and took, sank, and burnt many of their men- 
of-war. d'hus wc had warm work till night parted 
us, De Kuyter being dismasted, and he would have 
been taken but for being towed. 
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Vice-admiral Lawson, with the frigates, cut off 
some handful of merchantmen ; whereupon, the rest 
having now lost faith in their men-of-war, many 
escaped into the Seine. 

On the Lord’s Da)', being the 20th, about nine in 
the morning, we fell close in with them with some 
five great ships and all the frigates of strength, 
though very many could not come up that day; 
and, seeing their men-of-war somewhat weakened, we 
sent ships of less force, that could get up amongst 
the merchantmen. 

Thus our ships began a fresh engagement, and 
pursued them as far as Blackness, where they made 
such haste to get away, not being able to hold out 
any longer, that they left the remainder of their 200 
merchantmen behind, to make the best escape that 
they could. 

Then our ships bearing hard upon Tromp, he bore 
in with his fleet so near the shore that we considered 
it very hazardous to do the same, it being dark and 
the wind high ; and thereupon we anchored two 
leagues off, he being about one league from the shore. 

We suspected he could not have weathered I^lack- 
ness; but, contrary thereto, he stole away in the night, 
by putting out his lights, so that in the morning our 
fleet could not tell where to find any of them ; and 
thereupon the generals sailed to Portsmouth. 

You will easily imagine that such a continued 
action was not carried on without great loss on cither 
side, but we did not lose a ship save the Sdiupsofi, a 
small vessel which, being taken by the Dutch, was 
suddenly rescued, and afterwards sunk by ourselves. 
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The generals assure us that, had they had but two 

liours more daylight, they had taken and destroyed 

the greater part of the Dutch fleet, for we had prob~ 

ably made an interposition between them and home 

whereby they might have been obliged to have made 

their way through with their men-of-war, which at 

this time were not above thirty-four. Other twenty 

having spent all their powder, as it seems, stood away 
in flight. ^ 

We have not a particular account of each day’s 
success, yet 1 can assert there were seventeen men- 
of-war taken, sunk, and fired, and five of these are 
now Ill our custod)-, one being 1,300 tons and the 
rest from 500 or 600 tons ; and we conceive that 
they lost many more, as Tromp had not above these 
thirty-four sail with him in the evening of the Lord’s 
Day, and those were much shattered and torn, and 
their men wounded. We have also taken fifty of 
their merchant ships, laden with wine, salt, etc., and 

1.500 prisoners, who are at Southampton and other 
places. 
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F/ZaST SETTLE OF THE NORTH FORELAND 

June 2nd and ^rd, 1653. 


Since the 13th of this month there are come 
to our ears, here at the Hague, the divers reports 
concerning the late fight between the Dutch and the 
English fleets. 

Their numbers, as near as we can hear, differed 
not much. The Dutch were about a hundred and 
seven sail, and the English about a hundred and ten 
sail—all men-of-war—besides ships and boats of 
attendance. Hut some say the English were but 
ninety-seven before Blake came in; and others report 
that they were a hundred and ten before Blake came 
in at the end of the fight, of which you have more 
certainty than we can have here. 

But it seems Blake came in as seasonably as if he 
had come at the beginning. For before the fight 
Admiral Tromp had taken divers boats upon the 
English coast, by whom he understood that Blake 
was ready to come out with between thirty and forty 
men-of-war above the English fleet which were at sea 
already ; but the Dutch were hardened, and hoped 
they would not come out time enough, and therefore 
resolved upon the fight, which (we understand) began 
the 2nd of this month, and by best intelligence 
reported thus : 

At the beginning the English, having the wind of 
the Dutch fleet, did approach towards them ; and 
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there being that clay little wind, there was a violent 
fierht on both sides with great ordnance, but they 
came not so near to one another as to discharge their 
muskets. In the Resolution entering the action. 
Deane was killed by a round shot. The English 
kept the wind to their advantage the next day also, 
and fought very manfully ; but the Dutch, not having 
the wind, could not assault the English fleet to their 

advantage, as they desired. 

In this fight one of the Dutch ships was sunk into 
the bottom of the sea by Lawson in the George, to 
the discouragement of the rest; though the captain 
of that ship, being come home, reports that he saw 
two English ships sink by his side,—which is here 
doubted of, being but his own report. 

But in sum, it seems, one more of the Dutch ships 
being afire, and thereby destroyed and sunk (of 
which few of the men escaped), and the Dutch see¬ 
ing the squadron of Admiral Blake come unto the 
English fleet with a new supply of eighteen ships 
towards the evening, they were discouraged, and 
fled ; nay, some of the Dutch captains could not be 
stayed by all the endeavour Tromp could use—not 
neglecting some shot—for which, ’tis thought, divers 
of them will be called to an account. 

But many of the Dutch men-of-war stood manfully 
to the fight, who, being left of their fellows, were so 
far above the wind among the English fleet that 
they could not be timely seconded ; whereby it came 
to pass that some twenty-three of them were taken 
and sunk. 

The next day Admiral Tromp called a council of 
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war, the result whereof was that, seeing they had 
lost many ships, the rest being discouraged, and the 
English having a new supply with Admiral Blake 
and still the advantage of the wind—they resolved 
to return towards the Wielings ; and so they fled 
accordingly with all the sails they could make. 

Having a pretty fresh gale of wind, ours pressed 
so hard upon them that they sank and took many, 
and we do suppose that we should have destroyed 
most of them, but that it grew dark ; and, being off 
Ostend, among the sands, the generals durst not be 
too bold, especially with the great ships. 

Tromp doth still remain near Flushing with 
seventy-four sail of men-of-war, landing his sick 
and wounded men, and recruiting their men, ships, 
tackling, and provisions, with all possible speed. 
Hut it seems both Tromp himself and his ship were 
so battered that both must be repaired, the one by 
the surgeon, the other by the carpenter ; for his 
ship, when he came in, had seven feet of water in the 
hold, and himself was hurt in the face, and keeps 
very private, so that some suspect he is dead, but 
that his death is kept secret, because the hope of 
the whole country depends so much upon his vast 
experience. 

Hut here it is given out as if the Dutch had lost 
but a hundred and fifty men, and that General Monk 
were slain in the fight. 

The English fleet, about a hundred and ten sail, 
have shown themselves three days long before the 
Maas and all along this coast; so that many went 
from the Hague and all parts to the sea-side to see 
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them. And, the i 8 th present, the Dutch went to sea 
from before the Hague and that coast betimes in the 
morning ; but whither, the time will learn. 

From hence they have sent divers commanders to 
the fleet in Zealand to despatch them to sea again, 
also many boats with ammunition and provisions. 
And the report is that twenty-eight of the best 
Dutch men-of-war that are in the Straits, are sent 
for, and here expected shortly ; and that the king 
of Denmark will also assist with a considerable 
number of his ships. 

At Rotterdam is arrived an English boat with 
some one hundred and thirty of the wounded Dutch 
men, who report that Admiral Blake hath about 
twenty Dutch captains aboard his ship. 

This morning (the 20th) were seen fifteen ships 
from the steeple at Katwijk approaching the shore, 
which are hoped to be ships come out of the Texel 
to join with Admiral Tromp. 

Tromp got his wound in blowing up the deck of 
his own ship, the Bredcrodc, whereby to dislodge 
Penn, who had boarded him in the James. 


4 



THE ADMIRALS BROOM. 

Van Tromp was an admiral brave and bold ; 

The Dutchman’s pride was he. 

And he cried—" I’ll reign on the rolling main. 
As I do on the Zuyder Zee.” 

And, as he paced his quarter-deck, 

And looked o’er the misty tide, 

He saw Old England like a speck, 

And he shook his fist and cried : 

" I’ve a broom at the mast,” said he, 

" For a broom is the sign for me, 

That the world may know, wherever I go, 

I sweep the mighty sea.” 

Now Blake was an admiral true as gold, 

And he walked by the English sea ; 

And, when he was told of that Dutchman bold, 
A merry laugh laughed he. 

And he cried—" Ho ! Ho ! and away we’ll go ! 

Come aboard, merry men, with me ! 

And we’ll drive this Dutchman down below— 
To the bottom of his Zuyder Zee. 

" His broom may be trim and gay, 

But we’ll haul it down to-day ; 

When he says he’ll sweep the mighty deep, 

’Tis a game that two can play.” 
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Then he cried—" Come here, you Dutchman queer! 

To-day you must fight with me ; 

For while I ride on the rolling tide, 

I’ll be second to none,” said he. 

So he blazed away at the Dutchman gay, 

Till he made Mynheer to fall ; 

Then he hoisted a whip to the mast of his ship, 
And cried to his merry men all: 

“ I’ve a whip at the fore,” said he, 

“ For a whip is the sign for me, 

That the world may know, wherever we go, 

We ride and rule the sea.” 


F. E. W’KATHlikLV. 



Of Neutral Harbours :~Capt. Thomas Trenchard 
commander of the ships from Venice, to the 
Admiralty Committee, July 6 , 1653. IVith 
Depositions of fohn Butt, of Redrith Wall 
Surrey, carpenter of the Peregrine, anent the 
seizing of Merchantmen for State use. 

On our way hitherward, we stopped at Tunis, 
where Longland said we should find the Harry 
Bonavaiturc and her prize ; but, hearing they \\ere 
kept in at Messina by Van Tromp, who expected 
to meet our squadron there, we sailed to Alicante, 
where we had notice of another squadron of the 
Dutch expected from Leghorn. So we took three 
pieces of brass ordnance and eight of iron, and 
sailed from Muttrill Road, where we fetched up the 
Neptune, a Hamburgher from Marseilles bound for 
Hamburg ; but, finding (by a letter to Henry 
Laurence in Amsterdam) that she was to stop 
there, and deliver part of her lading, and proceed 
with the rest to Hamburg, I put men on board her 
and have her here in custody until your further 
order. 

At the taking of her, her consort, a pink of 300 
tons, got close under shore ; and in the night 
a Spanish brigantine towed her under Salabrina 
Castle, and the governor of the town and . the 
captain of the castle promised their protection. At 
daybreak I sent to demand license to take out 
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the enemy, but they fired from the castle, and 
threatened, if we came nearer, we should have more; 
and they kept Captains Hutson and Tiddeman, with 
their boats and men. I wrote to the governor to 
know the reason ; and he soon after came on board 
with others of quality, at which time I had got into 
the road in command of the vessel, and was glad 
to see them. 

While entertaining them, I sent Captain Whitley 
and the captain of the Hamburgher to summon the 
Hollander to come off, or to let him know what he 
should trust to, although his vessel was aground, as 
that would not keep us from firing her, and that, if 
he would come off, he should have fair quarter. 
But there being many Spaniards, soldiers and others, 
on board plundering, and the skipper being per- 
ple.ved, he sent me word that, if I would promise 
him his own and his men’s goods, and to clear his 
ship and pay him his freight, when delivered, he 
would yield ; otherwise he was resolved to blow her 
up, which he undoubtedly would have done, had not 
I sent what he required, under my hand and that of 
the rest of the commanders. 

I also sent him our boats well manned ; and, 
though the Spaniards ashore plied their small shot 
like hail, and fired many great ordnance, our men 
brought her off. The Alcalde and the rest were 
ready to tear their hair, but knew not how to help 
themselves. She is called the Bears Foot, Captain 
John Hendrick. 

We also saw some great ships twenty leagues to 
the east of Cape Vincent, which we hear were 
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French men-of-war from Toulon bound to Bordeaux 
to join with the rest of their forces. We gave chase 
to a Holland man-of-war, and fetched her up; but 
the wind and sea prevented boarding her. We'fired 
300 shot at her, which mostly took effect in her 
hull, sails, and rigging ; and when it was dark, our 
two prizes, with the Freeman^ which had received the 
most damage of all of our ships, were forced to clap 
by the lee, being leaky. But we, fearing the French 
might trouble them, got near them, and put more 
men on board. 

Butt shipped for a voyage from London for Ven¬ 
ice ; and, on entering Leghorn, the ship was taken 
up to serve the State against the Dutch. She was 
300 tons burden, and carried thirty-two pieces of 
ordnance. On March 4th last, she and five other 
ships, being in Leghorn Road, were met with and set 
upon by twenty-seven Dutch men-of-war. and a sharp 
and bloody fight ensued for seven hours, in which 
Captain Wood and his company behaved themselves 
very stoutly and like Knglishmen ; but the captain 
and twenty of his men were killed, many more 
wounded, and the ship was much torn and battered. 

Her company defended her until she was boarded, 
and ready to be overmastered by three Holland men- 
of-war ; and then, there not being men enough left 
to stand by her guns, and no means of escaping, she 
being brought to a wreck and not fit for service or 
resistance, she was entered and taken by the Dutch. 



Battle of Sehevcniugcn, July 3 oM' 3 ij/, 1653, uiainly 
in the hands of Captain Oivcn Cox, of the 
Phcenix, and Captain Joseph Cubitt, of the 

Tulip. 

Being near the Texel on the 29th ult., we discovered 
Tromp and his fleet of eighty sail, who had come from 
Flushing, and who came within two leagues of us ; 
but when they saw that we also came on with un¬ 
daunted spirits, their hearts failed them so much that 
they tacked about. 

We ultimately forced them into a defensible 
position, and our dispute continued until 8 p.m., 
when, on account of darkness, we left him. intending 
to give him a breakfast next morning ; but the wind 
and sea prevented our coming together. 

The day after, being Sunday, we began to dispute 
about 6 a.m., and continued until 3 p.m., they having 
the advantage of the wind. At the first encounter 
we destroyed divers of their ships, amongst which 
was the Garland, which thc>' took from us in a 
former engagement ; as she had all her masts shot 
by the board, and was incapable of being brought 
home, we set her on fire, with some others of their 
ships. I judge they never received such a blow since 
they wrote themselves “ High and Mighty,” and 
desire that God may have the glory. 

As for our own fleet, we have not lost one, but 
some are much torn, and have lost their masts ; and 
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many, like myself, are disabled for present service 
I cannot give any account as to the loss of our 
men, save that the general had sixteen slain in the 
Resolution the first day, and many wounded; we 
must, however, have lost many men in the day’s 
dispute, as it was very sharp for eight hours. 

[Captain Cox’s narrative to General Cromwell ends here, he 
himself being shot dead on the quarter-deck of the Phoenix\ 

The 31st (July), the weather being fair, and both 
fleets standing to sea, we tacked upon them, and 
went through their whole fleet, leaving part on one 
side and part on the other of us ; and, in passing 
through, we lamed several and sank some. 

As soon as we had passed, we tacked upon them 
again, and they on us ; and, as we passed each other 
very near, wc did very good execution on them, and 
some of their ships that had lost all their masts, 
struck their colours, and put out a white handker¬ 
chief on a staff, and hauled in all their guns. My 
men were very desirous to go to them, there being 
two of them very close; but, the fight being but then 
begun, I would not suffer it; and they were fired by 
others after the fight was over. 

As soon as we had passed each other, both tacked, 
the Mollander having still the wind ; and, we keeping 
close by, wc passed very near, and did very great 
execution upon each other. In this bout we cut off 
some of his fleet, which could not weather us, and 
therefore forsook him ; and some of them were sunk, 
and we had the Oak fired by one of their Branders. 

In this time Tromp, in the Brederode, was much 
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beset by us of the Blue Squadron ; and, the others 
having thus forsaken him, there was none to help him. 
Presently, the wind having separated us and removed 
the smoke, we were able to see his flag flying for 
council; and we since knew that he himself was mean¬ 
time dead, having been killed on deck by a musket 
shot through the heart. Notwithstanding, his flag was 
not hauled down, lest despair should fall on those 
who trusted him to the uttermost. And it cannot 
be but that the loss of so much bravery and know¬ 
ledge of the sea should be held in deep sorrow b>' the 
Dutchmen. They believing the shot to have come 
from the Tulip, we were fiercel)’ plied with great 
ordnance and small shot, and myself was wounded. 

Afterwards we again tacked upon them, and the)' 
upon us; and in this bout we fought most des¬ 
perately, almost at push of pike. A Flushinger was 
sunk close by the Victory. He, intending to board 
the Victory, had entered three or four of his men 
with their pole-axes, but the Victory's carpenter’s 
axe cut them down on the side of the ship. 

At this time the very heavens were obscured 
by smoke; the air was rent with the thunder¬ 
ing noise; the sea was all in a breach with 
the shot that fell ; the ships were even trembling, 
and we hearing everywhere the messengers of death 
flying about. 

Then eight or ten of the Dutch ships, not being 
able to weather us, forsook their fleet ; so we tacked 
again upon them. But they, having had enough of 
it, and their heads being towards Fatherland, thought 
it not safe to tack any more, and would willingly 
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have gotten to the Maas or Goeree ; but we beset 
them to leeward, and stood after them half way. 

This fight was not far from the Maas, and about 
4 o’clock we saw Gravesand steeple. At 6 p.m. one 
of the vice-admirals, being ready to sink, bore to 
Captain Tearse and yielded: and the men were no 
sooner out than she sank, with some of our men in 
her, but her fopmasts were above water. 

They had i 12 sail when they began, and we from 
100 to I 10, but some of ours were lying off the 
Vlie. I cannot tell how many they have lost; I 
heard there were fourteen sail sunk and burned, but at 
that time several captains had not given in their 
reports. Great care was taken that two should not 
report of one ship, and a report was not regarded 
without proof of its truth thereof. VVe recovered 
the Garland and fired her, but lost the Oak, the 
Andrew, a fire ship, and another. 

Moreover, we were nigh to losing the Triumph, of 
Vice-Admiral Peacock, which was fired by two of 
their l^randers ; and it had come to such desperation 
that some of her men were already forsaking her but 
for their admiral. He unloosing the grappling- 
irons with his own hands, his men stood to their 
guns to such piirpo.se that the enemy’s fire was 
silenced, and thus the flames were got under ; but 
the admiral is since dead of his burns. 

As they could not get the wind of us, and divers 
of their ships were far off, De Witt thought good to 
temporize and retire. Afterwards they showed their 
sides again to us towards the S.W., but presently 
withdrew, De Witt firing on his own fugitives who 
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had refused to re-engage. Had they been hanged 
for doing the like before, they had not now again 
done this. 

In this fight Providence cast me the three last 
bouts close under our general's stern, being waved to 
follow him, which I did very closely ; and in the 
smoke wc touched him gently, but soon backed 
astern again. 

At our first coming up, within ten shot, our Clerk 
of the Check was killed, close by me, by a shot in 
the head, and my .suit and hat were spoiled with his 
blood ; but I did not lose any other man after, 
although I have six slightly wounded, and was in 
the midst of the fight, and received thirty great shots in 
my hull, and had my sails much torn, rigging cut, 
and a dozen shot between wind and water. 

Later wc understand that the Dutch lost in sum 
twcnty-si.x ships, some 5000 men, killed, drowned, 
and wounded (including eight captains dead), besides 
I 300 prisoners. 



EVERY BULLET HAS ITS BILLET. 

I’M a tough true-hearted sailor, 
Careless and all that, d’ye sec. 

Never at the time a railer— 

What is time or tide to me ? 

All must die when fate shall will it, 
Providence ordains it so ; 

Every bullet has its billet— 

Man the boat, boys—Yo, heave >-u 

Life’s at best a sea of trouble. 

He who fears it is a dunce ; 

Death to me’s an empty bubble, 

I can never die but once. 

Blood, if duty bids, I’ll spill it, 

Yet I have a tear for woe ; 

t 

Every bullet has its billet— 

Man the boat, boys—Yo, heave yo 

Shrouded in a hammock, glory 
Celebrates the falling brave ; 

Oh, how many, famed in story. 

Sleep below in ocean’s cave ! 

Bring the can, boys—let us fill it; 
Shall we shun the fight ? Oh, no ! 

Every bullet has its billet— 

Man the boat, boys.—Yo, heave )’’0. 



The Barbarous Carriage and Provocations of certain 
Pirates at Tunis, xvith God's Judgment there¬ 
on. General Blake to Secretary Thurloe, 2%th 
April, 1655. 

SiK,—My last unto you was from this place, of 
14th March, since which time I have not had any 
opportunity of sending unto you, by reason of our 
various motions and the stop which hath been put 
upon us in those places, where was no means of 
conveyance by reason of contrary and stormy winds, 
such as have scarcely been known in those parts. 

In that letter I gave you some account of what 
had passed between us and those of Tunis, refusing 
to do us any justice in order to my demands, 
according to the particular instructions I received 
to that purpose. Also, I wrote of our withdrawing 
from that place for a while, with an intention to 
return thither, which we did upon the i8th of that 
month. After our arrival we found them more 
wilful and untractablc than before, adding to their 
obstinacy much insolence and contumely, denying 
us all commerce of civility, and hindering all others 
as much as they could from the same. 

These barbarous provocations did so far work 
upon our spirits that we judged it necessary, for 
the honour of the fleet, our nation, and religion, 
seeing they would not deal with us as friends, to 
make them feel us as enemies ; and it was there- 
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upon resolved, at a council of war. to endeavour 
the firing their ships in Porto Farina. 

The better to effect the same, we drew off again 
and sailed to Trapani (our occasions likewise agree¬ 
ing thereunto), that so they might be the more 

secure. 

After the stay of some days there, we set sail 
back for Porto Farina, where we arrived the 3rd 
instant in the afternoon, and met again at a council 
of war, at which it was resolved, by the permission 
of God, to put in execution our former intentions. 

Accordingly, the next morning very early, we 
entered with the fleet into the harbour, and anchored 
before their castles, the Lord being pleased to favour 
us with a gentle gale off the sea, which cast all the 
smoke upon them, and made our work the more 
easy. After some hours’ dispute, wc set on fire all 
their ships, which were in number nine ; and, the 
same favourable gale still continuing, wc retreated 
out again into the road. We had twenty-five men 
slain, and about forty besides hurt, with very little 
other loss. 

It is also remarkable by us that, shortly after our 
getting forth, the wind and weather changed, and 
continued very stormy for many days, so that we 
could not have effected the business, had not the 
Lord afforded that nick of time in which it was 
done. 

And now, .seeing it hath pleased God so signally 
to justify us herein, I hope his Highness will not be 
offended at it, nor any who regard duly the honour of 
our nation, although I expect to hear of many com- 
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plaints and clamours of interested men. I confess 
that, in contemplation thereof and of some seeming 
ambiguity in my instructions (of which I gave you 
a hint in my last), I did a while much hesitate 
myself, and was balanced in my thoughts, until the 
barbarous carriage of those pirates did turn the 
scale. 

I have sent a perfect account of the whole busi¬ 
ness unto Sir Thomas Bendish at Constantinople, 
by the commander of the Merchant's Delight^ of 
London, which was then by Providence in the road 
of Goletta. You will also herewith receive copies 
of all the particular passages between us. 

We arc even now setting sail to go for Algier, 
that being the only place in the Straits that can 
afford us a considerable supply of bread and flesh, 
if they will ; otherwise we are likely to be brought 
into great necessity, being disappointed of the hope 
we had out of England, according to an offer made 
us long ago by the commissioners at Whitehall. 

Erom Algier we intend, if God enable us, to sail 
to Majorca, and from thence to range along the 
coast of Provence, and to attend the French fleet 
in our way homeward, as long as our victuals will 
admit, they now drawing very near expiration. 

Sir, I have no more at present to trouble you 
with, but only desire you to present my humble 
service and duty to his Highness, the Lord Protector. 
Recommending you to the Lord, I remain, your 
very affectionate friend and servant, 

Robert Blake, 

Aboard the (Jeorge in Calary Bay, 
llic 281I1 of April, 1655. 



Of the Fleet off the Spanish Coast.—General Blake 
to the Protector, August, i 655 - 

Mav it please your Highness,—Your commands of 
the 30th July I received by the Assurance frigate on 
the 1 3th instant, with the intelligence of a great fleet 
prepared to come out of Cadiz, and their design from 
your secretary, which in part we have found to be 
true, as I shall give your Highness an account. 

The 6th instant I received a letter from Captain 
Smith (which comes herewith), whereupon we stood 
away for the coast of Barbary, as far as Mamora, 
within three leagues ; but, having no news of the 
fleet there, we made towards the bay of Cadiz, send¬ 
ing two frigates before to gain intelligence. They 
returned to us the i 2th instant, with this, that the 
fleet sailed from thence seven days before, and were 
plying off Cape Vincent, to which place we hastened. 

On the 15th, in the morning, we espied them to 
the windward of us, we being then off the bay of 
Lagos, whither we desired to go for water ; but the}' 
bearing up upon us, with intent (as we thought) to 
fight us, I called a council of war, which unanimously 
resolved to engage the first opportunity, being moved 
thereunto with an eager desire we had to see some 
end of our tedious expectation, and to prevent that 
accession of strength mentioned in the secretary’s 
intelligence (whereof we likewise had notice from 
other hands), and also out of a despair of being able 
to keep the sea many days longer for want of liquor. 

5 
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But the Spanish aeet forthwith tacked, and stood 
the other way, and we after them all that night. In 
the morning we were fair by them; but, there being 
little wind (not enough to work our ships) and a 
great sea, so that we could not make use of our 
lower tier, and also a thick fog, we did nothing that 
day (their fleet being then thirty-one in all). 

The next day we continued in the same resolution, 
and sent some frigates ahead to gain the wind and 
to engage them ; but, the evening approaching, and 
a great part of our fleet being far astern, we thought 
it best to desist for that time. 

These checks of Providence did put us upon 
second thoughts and a strict review of the instruc¬ 
tions which I had received ; the which being all 
perused and compared together at a council of war, 
we could not find in them any authority given unto 
us to attack this party, but rather the contrary. 

We had reason also to conceive that it was not 
the intention of your Highness that we .should be 
the first breakers of the peace, seeing that your 
Highness, having notice of the coming forth of the 
Spanish fleet, did not give us any new direction at 
all touching the .same in your last order of the 30th 
of July. 

Upon these grounds we receded from our first 
resolution, and took into consideration the state of 
our fleet, which we found in all things to be ex¬ 
tremely defective, but more particularly in want of 
liquor. Some of the .ships had not beverage for 
above four days, and the whole not able to make 
above eight, and that at short allowance; and no 
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small part both of our beverage and water was 
Stinking. 

Hereupon it was debated amongst us whether we 
should return to the bay of Lagos or go to Lisbon 
for supply, there being no other place but those two. 
To go to Lagos, it was not held good, both because 
all that country could not afford us one pipe of 
beverage wine, and to get water there is very difficult. 
Indeed, upon the least wind from the south or east, 
it is almost impossible ; and the place is a dangerou.® 
road for such a fleet to anchor in—which we must 
have done for getting a quantity of water—beside 

many other inconveniences. 

It was therefore resolved that we should go to 
Lisbon. Nevertheless, we kept in sight of them two 
days after, and on the 22nd in.st. we lay a great part 
of the day with our sails hauled up until they were 
very near us ; but we perceived that the>* had no 
intention to engage us, nor any commission to that 
purpose [as we thought and also understood by a 
small frigate of theirs of twenty-four guns, the 
captain whereof, coming accidentally amongst us, 
I commanded aboard, who told us the same], and 
withal that they knew nothing of the expected fleet 
at all, but only that they were bound to attend the 
coming of the same. 

Hereupon, our liquor growing less, we stood awa)- 
for Li.sbon, where we arrived on the 24th inst., and 
anchored in the road of Cascaes ; and to m>- ver)' 
great grief I understood that the Taunton frigate was 
gone two days before, which I had sent with Mr. 
Maynard, according to )'Our Highness’ commands. 
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supposing to meet her there or by the way. To this 
end we had spread the seas what we could, and also 
sent two frigates before to look after her; and we 
have likewise sent the Diamond frigate to ply 
between the Cape Vincent and the Bay of Lagos, to 
wait for him and for advice out of England. Here 
we find that Mr. Maynard was dismissed without any 
answer but this, that the king would send it by a 
minister of his own. 

How these passages of Providence will be looked 
upon, or what construction our carriage in this busi¬ 
ness may receive, I know not (although it hath been 
with all integrity of heart); but this we know, that 
our condition is dark and sad, and (without especial 
mercy) like to be very miserable. Our ships are 
extreme foul, winter drawing on, our victuals expiring, 
all stores failing, and our men falling sick through 
the badness of drink and through eating their victuals 
boiled in salt water for two months’ space. Even 
now the coming of the .supply is uncertain (we 
received not one word from the commissioners of the 
admiralty and navy by the last); and, though it 
come timely, yet if beer come not with it, we shall 
be undone that way. 

We have no place or friend, our recruits here stow, 
and our mariners (which i most apprehend) are apt 
to fall into discontents, through their long keeping 
abroad. Our only comfort is that we have a God 
to lean upon, although we walk in darkness and see 

no light. 

I shall not trouble your Highness with any com¬ 
plaints of myself, of the indisposition of my body, or 
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the troubles of my mind : my many infirmities will 
one day, I doubt not, sufficiently plead for me or 
against me. so that I may be free of so great a 
burden. I consolate myself in the meantime in the 
Lord, and in the firm purpose of my heart with all 
faithfulness and sincerity to discharge the trust, while 
it is reposed in me. 

As soon as the Taunton comes (which I con¬ 
tinually expect), 1 shall dispatch Mr. Maynard 
immediately ; and as soon as we have got a sufficient 
proportion of liquor (which I hope may be in five or 
six days), we intend (God willing) to sail to the 
southward cape, and to spend some time thereabouts, 
so long as we can possibly lengthen out our victuals ; 
but we must provide so that we may be able to get 
home, in case the victualling ships do not come in 
time ; which we shall then be forced to do, or must 
perish in the sea. 

I have no more at present to trouble your High¬ 
ness with (this already being. I fear, too much), but 
shall ever remain your Highness’ most humble and 
faithful servant, Rohert Bl.vke. 


.Aboard the in Cascaes Road, .August, 1655 . 


Of the Importance of Frigates and the Need of 
Szvift Frigates.—Apri/, 1656. Captain George 
Plcy and Captain fohn Parker. 


I si-:t sail with the ship with the masts and oars, 

and ei^ht sail, bound along the coast for Plymouth, but 

had to put back to Portland Roads, and am waiting 
a wind. 

While in Portland Roads, we saw a frigate 
standing in with the State’s colours at 9 p.m., which 
we supposed to be the Bayer \ and upon my hailing 
whence she came, they replied " Whitehall," and first 
that her captain’s name was Staynard, then Nichols ; 
but at last their captain said, " You dog, my name is 
Schwartz,” and commanded me to hoist out our boat. 

I answered his demand with a broadside, which he 
returned ; but, as it was small shot, it only damaged 
our rigging. After bearing up and firing again, he 
put to sea, and, as he sailed very well, we lost him in 
the darkness. 

The next morning we found two of the ships 
under our convoy had been taken by Schwartz’s 
consort, a frigate of twelve guns. It is their own fault, 
for I told them to keep near me, my order being to 
keep to the fly-boat, which sails heavily. 

Two of the enemy’s frigates chased ten sail of 
merchantmen and others, and ran two on shore near 
here, one of which they fetched off again ; the com- 
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pany of the other took away her sails, and cut a hole 

in her side, so she was saved. 

They made after the rest of the fleet, and came up 
with them in our view, so we judge most were taken, 
or at least as many as they could man. I advised 
Colonel Clerke to have some frigate lying off Port¬ 
land, that being the best place to do good upon 
these rogues ; but those designed for this station are 
sent on other employment, so the enemy has oppor¬ 
tunity of doing mischief meanwhile, and for the most 
part keeps the English coast, where most purchase is 

to be had. 

I wish those ships designed for here had orders to 
rendezvous here, stand off for Alderney at night, and 
come into shore in the morning, and then they must 
meet with them. 

This is now the third time I have fallen in with 
the enemy’s mcn-of-war, but cannot catch any, as 
they are too swift, which causes me to regret not 
having a better sailer, that I might destroy some of 
them. If our frigates kept the Narrow between 
Dover and Calais, tliey would redeem many a 
ship, as they are taken daily. 
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ON THE LATE HASSACRE IN PIEDMONT. 

Av1£NGE, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints, whose 
bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold ; 

Even them who kept Thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 
Forget not ; in Thy book record their groans, 

Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant, that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having learnt Thy way, 

Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


Milton. 



Of the Suppression of Pirates in the Home Waters, 
and of Demanding the Courtesy of the Flag 
from the Dutch Fleet.—June 6 , 1656. Captain 
William Whitehoni to the Admiralty Com¬ 
missioners. 


Afti:r watering at Scarborough, we parted with the 
Portsmouth, which stood northwards. On Tuesday, 
the 3rd inst., we espied four .sail standing in towards 
Flamborough Head ; and, giving chase, we espied 
what tliey wore, they not endeavouring much to 
conceal it. 

Their W/y//><t/had twenty-seven guns and 200 men. 
He presently put abroad his blood-red ensign and 
pendant ; the rc.st their Spanish colours. His I'ice- 
admiral had twenty-two guns ; the third, eight; the 
fourth, six ; and all were well manned, both for number 
and ability of men. They intended to surprise any 
fourth-rate frigate they could meet with, and they 
might have done much mischief to the northward. 
Their admiral was the same that lately took the 
Holland man-of-war with his convoys. Our frigates 
gained much upon them, which they perceiving, 
divided themselves. The Dartmouth and Drake 
gave cha.se to the two small vessels, and after much 
endeavours used, lost sight of them by thick mists ; 
that of twenty-two guns, being much to windward, 
stretched awa>'. The Advice and President gave chase 
to the admiral, but it was some hours before they 
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could come up to him by reason of the calm He 
resolutely defended himself, and was as gallantly 
opposed by the Aih'iir in his weather, and by the 
President in his lee quarter. I was forced, with grief 
to myself and all with me, to be only a spectator at 
a great distance, this frigate not being able to sail for 
foulness, though, when clean, she is inferior to few 
for sailing. 

Honest Captain Sacheverell was slain at the third 
broadside. The fight was continued from 9 a.m. to 
6 p.m. by the Advice and President, with no small 
damage on all sides. It may be wondered how so 
contemptible an enemy should so long oppose two 
such considerable frigates. I assure you they are a 
resolute and daring enemy, and their advantage lies 
in being so often tallowed and fully manned, the 
want of which much hinders our frigates from per¬ 
forming what they otherwise might. The Dartmouth 
and the Drake, returning from their lost chase, came 
seasonably to put a speedier conclusion to the fight. 
The Drake, by the advantage of her oars, got up to 
pass several broadsides very gallant!)’, and at last she 
yielded to the Advice. 

When we first began to chase, I spared eleven 
able seamen to help the Drake, which did her good 
service ; but. night coming on and a great fog, we 
were prevented using means to tow her. In the 
morning, when we found her, her masts were gone, 
being very much shattered in the fight. The seamen 
whom Captain Allen put on board of her, were also 
all gone, and the Dunkirkers reported that, fearing 
she would founder, being much torn, without masts, 
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and very leaky, they had made their escape during 
the night in the boat. 

We knew not what had become of them, but I 
much fear there has been some treachery used by the 
Dunkirkers, for there were more left on board than 
was imagined. All means were used for preserving 
her, but that being impossible in her condition, and 
the wind being very tempestuous, I caused her to be 
sunk. 

I also met vice-admiral De Ruyter from Cadiz, 
with eight men-of-war, a fire ship, three merchant¬ 
men, which he convoyed, and several Englishmen 
and Hamburghers, as also four or five Biscainers 
bound for Bilbao, who parted with him near the 
bay. He was very submissive ; I kept him under my 
command six or seven hours with his whole fleet, 
although it was very thick weather. I did not think 
fit to engage with him, in regard to his numbers, as 
there was no ship that I could challenge as an 
Ostendcr or Dunkirker, and he said he had none. 
He would not part with his convoys unless I forced 
him. 

Cornells Evcrtsen is now at Cadiz, and will be 
homeward bound with several ships in three weeks. 
Only two of the Plate ships have come, three having 
foundered at sea ; an<l they daily look for eighteen 
sail, which may be the fleet of twenty-six or twenty- 
eight sail seen by the Hunter off the Northern Cape. 



A Difference betwixt Us and the Dutch in the port 
of Smyrna: Mr. Spencer Bretton to the Gover¬ 
nor and Company of Turkey Merchants, fnly, 

1656. 

RICIIIT VVOKSHIPKUL SlKS,—I am to inform your 
Worships of a difference, which latel}- happened 
betwixt us and the Dutch in the port of Smyrna, 
the manner being thus : 

A vessel of theirs, called the St. George, Meyndert 
Hvertsen commander, laden with merchandise from 
Amsterdam, arrived in the port upon the Sabbath 
day, when our commanders and their people were at 
their devotion ; and this was the cause they did not 
salute him as accustomary. 

This begot a dispute, when he and some of our 
commanders met on shore, in which the Dutch 
captain (as I am informed) was exceeding rude ; and 
not content so, upon the 4th current towards evening, 
he came to Mr. Robert Peckett’s scale, when Captain 
Browne, commander of the Bendish, was then newl}' 
landed. 

The Dutch had in his boat sixteen or seventeen 
men armed with swords and pistols, and falls upon 
some of Mr. Browne’s men, being but five in number 
and those unarmed. This defect was soon supplied 
from Mr. Peckett’s and Mr. Barnardiston’s, the adjoin¬ 
ing house, and then we fell so roundly upon them that 
the Dutch captain and most of his men were beaten 
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into the sea, and himself wounded ; yet he made 
shift to recover a Dutch scale, but his boat, with six 
of his men, was seized and detained—and all this 
without having an English finger cut in this broil. 

Two of the Dutch mariners were so wounded as 
that since they are dead, besides a Greek, guardian 
of the Custom I louse, shot through the head and 
slain ; whereupon I caused the forenamed six taken 
men to be delivered into the hands of the cadi. To 
get off these it cost them 300 dollars, and the blood 
of the Greek (which fell to their shares to pay for) 
cost them double that sum. This was the work of 
Friday, the 4th current. 

Upon Monday following, being the 7th present, 
appeared a Dutch ship from Venice, called the 
Pomerland, Rodolph INeterson commander; before 
she came nigh this town, some of the Dutch mer¬ 
chants and masters of their ships got on board, and 
prevailed with her commander (as drunken a beast 
as he of the St. George) to put out an English 
pendant fastened to the end of one of theirs, placed 
under their flag, and so to come sailing into port 

I sent on board to desire them to take it in, but 
they refused. This begot another quarrel ; and, had 
the Prosperous and those our other ships (lately come 
in) been sailfast, they had laid the Fleming on board, 
and forced down the said pendant. But this might 
ha\ c pro\ cd a work of dangerous consequence, and 
therefore I gave no encouragement to it; howbeit, for 
preservation of our nation’s honour, and the pre¬ 
vention of further bloodshed, I caused a pendant of 
theirs to be put under our colours, and so rode until 
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night, when both parties took them in, and since have 
put them forth no more. 

Notwithstanding, to clear ourselves from all de¬ 
mands and attaints which might follow myself and 
my nation, I went to the cadi s, made our complaint, 
and desired an hodgett concerning these abuses, 
which I did intend to have sent unto his lordship : 
and the cadi gave fair promises, for which and his 
hodgett I was to have paid lOO dollars. 

But whilst this was in agitation, the French 
consul (as we suppose, upon request of the Dutch) 
did send his dragoman and two of his merchants, 
desiring me to forbear further prosecution, professing 
himself to become moderator of this difference, with 
promise that I should receive all reasonable satis¬ 
faction : and both myself and the Dutch, with the 
approbation of sundry of our nation, did wholly refer 
the business to the determination of the said French 
consul, who composed the difference thus : Three of 
our merchants, such as I should appoint, were desired 
to meet the like number of the Dutch at the French 
consul’s, where the Dutch (according to the said con¬ 
sul’s award) made this acknowledgment: 

First, that their captain landing at Mr. Peckett’s 
scale, and assaulting his house, was a rash and un¬ 
advised act, not owned by their merchants ; and that, 
if it were to perform again, it should not be done ; 
they being sorry for what was past, and the like 
should be forborne hereafter. 

Secondly, that the pendant being worn b)' the 
Pomerland, at her coming into port, was not done on 
purpose to affront our colours or nation (although we 
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know the contrary), and that the same pendant 
might as well be termed the Genoa cross as ours, 
and had been worn in other ports by the same ship 
without exception. However, seeing it gave distaste, 
it should be worn here no more, on condition that 
we would not wear a pendant of theirs under our 
colours, as we did at the same time; and that upon 
this acknowledgment we might become friends as 
formerly. 

To this both parties agreed ; and thereupon both 
merchants and commanders, English and Dutch, were 
invited by the French consul to dine with him the 
next day, which accordingly they did, where all were 
made friends, and it shall be their faults if we do not 
so continue. 

And here your worships liave the full and true 
relation of this business, which is chiefly given to 
prevent misinformations.—I remain, your Worships’ 
humble servant, 

Spencer Bretton. 

Smyrna, i8th July, 1656. 



The Taking of the Plate Fleet.—Captain Richard 
Stay tier to the Generals of the Fleet. Sept. 

1656. 

Right HonoUKAHLI-:, — After my service presented 
to your Honours, these are to acquaint you that 
upon the 8th instant at night it blew hard westwardly, 
by means whereof we with our squadron (except the 
Providence, she being gone to water) weighed out of 
the bay of Cadiz, and plied to sea. 

In the evening we espied eight sail, some five or 
six leagues to the westward of Cadiz : and wc used 
the best means that we could to meet with them the 
next day, which we did, it being little wind at N.E. 

It was nine of the clock before we came up with 
them ; but, having a fresh gale in the night, all but 
us and the Bridgewater were to the leeward, and 
could not come up to us. But when we came to the 
fleet, it proved to be the Spanish fleet come from the 
West Indies—which were four of the king of Spain’s, 
three merchant-men, and one prize, which they had 
taken by way of the western islands, being a 
Portuguese ; that is eight in all. 

We engaged the fleet; but, being within four 
leagues of Cadiz, we could not stay for our ships. 
Still we, the Bridgewater and the Plynionth, engaged 
them, and had a sharp dispute, some of us; but the 
admiral being the smallest ship, we slighted her, for 

we conceived there was some policy used in the flag. 

6 
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By this means the admiral and the Portugal prize 
got into Cadiz ; but the vice-admiral and one more 
we sank, and burnt two. 

We took one. The captain of her, whom we have 
on board, saith that she hath in her two millions of 
silver. The vice-admiral had as much, I do 
believe. The Plymouth chased another, which came 
ashore between St. Peter’s and Cape Degar; but it 
seems, by the prisoners’ information, they had no 
silver in her. The ship we took is as good as all the 
fleet besides. The other, that Captain Harman hath 
taken, is very rich otherwise ; but there is little silver 
in her. 

Both the prize and our ship are sorely wounded 
both in masts and hull. The commanders advise 
me not to take the silver out of her. I do intend to 
take further advice about it. 

There is no news, only I believe the fleet will 
follow us; already the galleys are come out. Because 
of the riches and disability of our ship, we will come 
towards you, e.xcept your Honours send further 
orders, for we are in no capacity to stay here. But 
I shall leave two or three of the best sailing ships off 
the Cape, and I and the rest will come to Lisbon, 
where I hope to find your Honours. 

There is the Nova Spaniola fleet at the Havana ; 
but when they will come home, is not known. This 
is all, only there is loss of men in some ships ; the 
number I know not.—I am, your Honours’ humble 
servant, ST.\^NEK. 

Kroni on board of the Speaker, in haste, 
this 9th of bept, 1656. 



Narrative of the success of the States Fleet against 
the King of Spains West India Fleet, compiled 
from the letters of the Generals, October 4, 1656. 

Six Spanish ships that came from the Havana 
laden with gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones, 
hides, indigo, sugar, cochineal, little varinas, and 
tobacco, came from the West Indies in 58 days, 
having made no land, nor touched at any place. 
They took by the way one little Frenchman, laden 
with hides, and another small ship that came from 
Portugal for the Eastern islands, laden with wheat, 
both which prizes they brought along with them to 
the place where they were taken. 

When they took the Portugal ship, they asked 
them where the English fleet was. Their answer 
was that their countrymen, the Spaniards, did beat 
them off the coast a month before ; so they came 
for Cadiz, not doubting anything, where they saw 
our six frigates, which seemed to them as fisher 
boats ; so they bore up to them, thinking to have 
put the plate out, which was not registered. 

Some of our frigates engaged with them, and 
burnt one presently. The vice-admiral fought six 
hours, and the Spaniards say our men set her on 
fire, but our men took out of her much gold and 
silver before she sank. There were killed one 
hundred and ten men, whereof the chiefest was a 
marquis, called in Spanish El Marquis de Badajos 
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governor of Lima in New Spain for many years. 
He brought with him 800,000 pieces of eight. 

He and his wife were burnt, also one son and 
one daughter of fifteen years of age. Our men 
took up three sons and two daughters, whereof his 
eldest son was a marquis. They are all prisoners. 
The eldest daughter was to be married to the Duke 
of Medina Celi’s son ; the other daughter was to be 
married to Don Juan de Joyas, commander of the 
galleon that we have taken. 

This galleon was about 500 tons, and had in her 
350 men, who are prisoners. Their general was 
a small frigate of about 200 tons, which, being to 
windward of our ships, got into Cadiz, with one of 
the small prizes which they had taken. The other 
two, our men say, are run ashore and lost; but 
there is no certainty of this until our ships come 
from Lagos. As concerning the true value of their 
ships taken, it is not justly known ; but by the 
calculation of the Spaniards there is taken and lost 
some nine millions of pieces of eight, so they conceive 
that there may be taken some five millions of pieces 
of eight. 

The Spaniards say there is taken besides, the ships 
and lading, and more than 440 prisoners, including 
the children of the marquis and Don Diego de Villa 
Alva, governor of Havana. 

Also there is a relation, according as we have 
received it from the young marquis we have taken, 
that by an earthquake almost the whole city of Lima 
in the South Sea, with 12,000 men and one hundred 
millions of plate in pigs, were all destroyed within 
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six months, a little before they came out ; and that 
the mines there failed, because the natives are most 
destroyed b)' working in them, and are read)’ to 
revolt upon an unheard of cruelty the Spaniard hath 
lately exercised amongst them. 

Thus the Lord has again appeared for us, and 
triumphed gloriously over the king of Spain, the 
enemy of religion ; and this reasonable mercy came 
when the people were laid low in their own expecta¬ 
tions. 

Therefore His Highness and Parliament appoint 
8 th October as a day of thanksgiving in London 
and Westminster: and all ministers are to read this 
narrative in their congregations, the better to stir up 
the hearts of the j^eoplc to praise the Lord. 



A BALLAD OF ^'THE BRADFORD:' 

[An Excellent Sonof to a Pleasant New Tune.] 

’Twas o(T the Marsdiep mould 
We met a Dutchman bold, 

And he had the weather of us from the first; 
We were only a trim fifth-rate, 

And he carried forty-eight, 

Rut we dared him, for our honour, to the worst. 

So we made the cannon roar. 

Till they heard us far ashore, 

And we rocked their dirty shallows under keel; 
While their smoke rolled overhead, 

And we looked upon our dead, 

And .saw our spars a-splinter, masts a-reel. 

Soon so many men were dead, 

We were something hard bestead. 

And the Dutchman waved a whiff for victor-y; 
He offered quarter good, 
liiit he never understood 
That he hadn’t got a Frenchman in his lee. 

For our captain stoutl)' cried— 

“ l.ct the worst that will, betide; 

We must die or win this battle, boys, to-day!” 
And with that we manned each gun. 

And we hailed him, one by one,— 

“We’ll win or die with you, sir! Lads, belay!” 
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Then we mustered all on deck, 

Till we cut away the wreck. 

And again the Dutchman counted victor-y ; 
He offered quarter good. 

Hut he never understood 
That he hadn’t got a Spaniard in his lee. 

Then wc laid him hard aboard, 

And our lower tier roared, 

And the Dutchman laj- a-stragglc on the sea 
He was leaking stem and stern. 

So he struck his flag—to learn 
'I'hat he’d got a Hritish frigate in his lee. 



The Action at Santa Crua, on the Island of Tene¬ 
rife, largely from the testimony of Master 
James Heath and Master Thomas Lnrting, 
boatsioain's mate of the Bristol, who was 
thereby converted, April 20th, 16^7. 

Now was to be clone one of the greatest deeds of 
daring that the world has ever seen. It was the 
“ crowning mercy ” of Blake’s career, and no other 
man has ever repeated it. One other man, indeed, 
tried, but he failed ; the name of this other was 
Horatio Nelson. 

“ In the year 1646,” says worthy Master Thomas, 
“ I, being then about fourteen years of age, was im¬ 
pressed, or forced, and carried into the wars in 
Ireland, where 1 remained about two years in the 
time of the Long Parliament. Then I was carried 
to London, and went into the wars against the 
Dutcli and Spaniards ; in which I had many deliver¬ 
ances, too long here to mention ; yet they all at that 
time wrought but little upon me. Then I was 
turned over into the Bristol frigate, in which ship, 
in process of time, it pleased God to convert me, as 
will appear in the following treatise. 

“ As I was boatswain's mate, I had the command 
of about 200 men in this ship ; and it was my place 
to see that the men attended and were present at 
the time of worship. I was diligent in the perform- 
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ance of that service ; and, when any refused to obey 
my command in that respect, I endeavoured by force 

to compel them. 

“ Now of the many deliverances I shall onl\' hint 
at three or four that happened in one day, which 
brought some remorse upon me.” 

Master Stayiier, having rejoined the admiral’s 
fleet off Spain, brings much news. The ‘ endless 
silver’ taken off Cadiz has been "transported 
triumphantly from I’ortsmouth to the Tower of 
London in some eight - and - thirty wagons, and 
iMigland holds a universal Thanksgiving l)a>'. 
Great is the Lord; inai'i'e/ious are His doinj^s, aud 
to be hmi in reverenee of all the nattonsL 

Master Stayner likewise brings news of " much 
other silver lost to the Anti-Christ King of Spain 
by an earthquake at Lima," and of much more on 
the high seas for Spain. Hearing this, "we 
instantly went out ’ to intercept it, if it be the 
Lord’s will. 

If the news is correct, the fleet is nesting at the 
Canarj* Isles, and all on board the luiglish fleet 
watch for the snowy peak of Teneriffe, which is 
sighted from the Bridireieater (so-called after the 
admiral's birthplace) some thirt)' leagues awa)-. 
"The Lord Himself hath a controvers\- with our 
enemies, and in that respect we fight IIis battles”; 
so that, with a fair wind. Santa Cruz is on the 
larboard bow b)’ sunrise on Monda)' mf)rning. 20th 
of April. 

The arlmiral. when he has no colleagues tr) 
impede him. is apt to attack- witness his sailing 
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into Tunis, and his flying at a Dutch fleet thrice the 
size of his own off Dungeness ; and. both wind and 
tide being favourable for entering the bay, he 
decides to attack on this Monday morning, though 
" all men who knew the place wondered that an\- 
sober man, with what courage soever endued. wf)u!d 
ever have undertaken it.’’ Indeed, as Master Hcatli 
says, “ Of all the desperate attempts that ever were 
made in the world against an cncm>- by sea. this of 
Noble lilake’s is not inferior to any.” 

I''or Santa ('ru/ is a horsc-shoc-shaped bay with 
a narrow ' funnel ’ mouth, the ajiproach to w'hicli i^ 
under very high land past the openings of tliree 
valleys ; aiui the wind blows either constantl)' up 
this funnel, or in squalls down the valleys. i hus, 
it is a ver)’ easy harbour to enter, but the most 
difficult of all harbours to get out of 

Indeed, so difficult is it that, as you shall hear, 
the Spanish governor, a Don Diego Diagues, laughed 
at certain Hollanders who had warned him that 
lUakc would attack his fleet. I'lie Hollanders, how¬ 
ever, in spite of the laugh, took the precaution of 
leaving the harbour before the hhiglish entered. 

Ihit it was small blame to Don Diego and his 
officers to have believed their liarbour to be impreg¬ 
nable, and afterwards “ they comforted themselves 
with the belief that thc\- were devils and not men 
who had destroyed them in such a manner.” I'or 
both the entrance and the inner circuit of the ba)’ 
were guarded by “ ca.stles, eight in all, with the 
heaviest ordnance then in use”; and the guns were 
so placed that their fire converged on the inner 
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mouth of the funnel, making it apparently impossible 

for any hostile fleet ever to win through into the 
bay. 

“Weighing anchor, then, on the 13th of April, 
1657, by the 20th of the same month we were fair 
in the offing of Santa Cruz, and found it as was 
reported ; and several ships went in before us to 
make discovery how they lay, anchoring at some 
distance from them. Whereon we discovered how 
bravel)' the Spanish ships (sixteen in number) were 
barricadoed in the bay. 

“ Near to the mouth of this haven stands a castle, 
sufficiently furnished with great ordnance (‘ forty 
guns at least,’ adds Master Thomas), which 
threatened destruction to any that durst enter 
without its leave into the harbour. Besides this, 
there stood seven forts more round about the bay, 
with six, four, and three great guns apiece, and 
united together by a line of communication from 
one fort to another, which was manned with 
musketeers. 

“ To make all safe, Don Diego Diagues, General 
of the Spanish Fleet, was not idle in making pro¬ 
vision for the best defence of his armada; he caused 
all the smaller ships to be moored close along the 
shore, in a manner semicircular, and the six great 
galleons stood farther out at anchor, with their 
broad-sides towards the sea. 

“ It happened at this time, there was a Dutch 
merchant’s ship in the bay; the master whereof 
seeing the English ready to enter, and that a com¬ 
bat would presently be commenced, it made him 
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fear that among all the blows that would be given, 
he could not avoid some knocks. 1 hereforc, to 
save himself, he went to Don Diego, and desired 
his leave to depart the harbour. For (said he; 
/ am verj' sure JUakc will presently be amongst 
you. To this the resolute Don made no other 
reply but, Get yon gone, if you will; ami let Flake 
conic, if he dares. They that knew Hlake’s courage, 
could not but know it needless to dare him to an 
engagement.” 

The inspection had thus shown the admiral that 
the Spaniards were in two divisions, the six great 
galleons anchored broailside across the inner mouth 
of the funnel, and the ten lesser vessels anchored 
round the inner circuit of the bay in this half circle. 

.•\ glance showed Hlake both the weakness and 
the strength of the position. .\t the very etitrance 
to the bay stood the one strong castle ; the seven 
other ‘ castles ’ were really only forts, but were 
connected by the breastwork manned b)’ musketeers. 
The Spaniards had had time to strengthen their 
defences, land some of their silver, and get their 
ships ready to sail at a minute’s notice. The 
general behaviour of the wind rendered it highlj- 
probable that the invaders would be becalmed under 
the very guns of the Spaniards, or would be unable 
to float out on the ebb-tide in the teeth of an 
in rushing gale. 

On the other hand, Hlake saw at once that the 
six galleons had been anchored so close to the 
‘ funnel-end ’ that they masketl both the batteries 
on shore and the guns of the smaller vessels ; that 
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the closer he pushed his attack home, the fewer 
would be the number of guns that could be used 
against him ; that the guns of the castle could not 
be depressed enough to do much harm to vessels 
standing in close under the walls, if both wind and 
tide were carrying them onward ; and that, as all 
the heaviest guns were trained seaward, they would 
be useless against any fleet that once got past them 
into the bay. 

Mis decision was made instantly, and the fleet at 
once stood in under full press of canvas, with orders 
to destroy the ships and the forts before the tide 
turned, and to float out on the ebb. Blake himself, 
as an old soldier, undertook to deal with the shore 
batteries ; Stayner’s successful capture of the Plate 
galleons off Cadiz pointed to him as the best person 
to lead the attack on the ships. 

“ All things being ordered for fight, a squadron 
of ships was drawn out of the whole fleet to make 
the first onset; these were commanded by Captain 
Stayner in the Speaker, who no sooner had received 
orders but he immediately flew into the bay with 
his canvas wings, and by eight in the morning fell 
pell-mell upon the Spanish fleet, without the least 
regard to the forts, that spent their shot prodigally 
upon him.’' 

Stayner himself led the way in the Speaker, z\osQ\y 
followed by the Hridgeivater, the Providence, and the 
Plymonth ; and, with this supreme indifference to the 
storm of chain and other shot from the castle guns, 
the whole fleet of the vice-admiral bore down on the 
six great galleons. Then they proceeded to take up 
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their respective positions with the greatest coolness 
and precision, coming up to the wind in order to 
bring themselves broadside to the galleons, and 
anchoring by head and stern to keep themselves 
steady. 

" No sooner were these entered into the bay but 
Blake, following after, placed certain ships to pour 
broadsides into the castle and forts ; and these 
played their parts so well that after some time the 
Spaniards found their forts too hot to be held.” 
This position, broadside to the batteries, had the 
further advantage of protecting the van from the 
raking fire of the enemy. 

"Some ships in this later squadron went under 
our general’s stern to know where we should be ; 
and he answered, ‘ Where we could get room.’ So 
we in the Bristol ran in, but could get no room to 
bring up our ship, so we went astern of all our ships; 
and, the smoke being somewhat abated, we found 
ourselves to be within half a cable’s length of the 
vice-admiral’s galleon (of about fifty guns and 300 
men), and not above a cable’s length from the 
admiral’s galleon (of about fifty or sixty guns, and 
having also about 400 men), and within half gun¬ 
shot of the large castle (of forty guns), and within 
musket shot of some forts and breastworks ”—a 
warm corner! 

“ And, when we had brought up our ship, we were 
about half a cable’s length from the vice-admiral, 
just in his wake, or in the head of him. Then our 
captain called to me to make all ready, or get to 
veer nearer the galleon ; ‘ for I will,’ said he, ‘ be on 
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buarcl the vice-admiral,' So we veered to be on 
board of him ; but so fast as we veered towards 
him, he veered from us, until he came within about 
a musket shot of the shore. Then the captain 
called to me to get the hawser out of the gun-room 
port, and clap a spring on the cable; which done, we 
veered our cable, and lay just across the hawser, 
about half a musket shot from him. Then we ran 
all the guns we could on that side towards him, 
which were in number twenty-eight or thirty, and all 
hands went to it in earnest. 

“ At the second broadside some of our shot, as we 
judged, fell into his powder-room, and she blew up, 
not one man escaping, that we could perceive. Then 
the Spanish admiral was going to serve us as we 
had served his vice-admiral; which we perceiving, 
plied him very close with our guns, and the third 
broadside all his men leaped overboard, and in¬ 
stantly she blew up. 

“ There was a small castle on the other side, 
which, after the Spanish admiral was blown up, 
we went to work against, and in a short time 
made them weary of it. And, as for the castle of 
forty guns, we were got so far into the bay that 
they could not bring upon us above two or three 

guns. 

“ In the meantime Blake strikes in with Stayner, 
and bravely fought the Spanish ships, which were 
not much inferior in number to the English, but m 
men they were far superior. Here we see a resolute 
bravery many times may carry the day, and make 
number lie by the lee. 
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Much, however, was also due to skill. For the 
loss of life aboard the English vessels had thus far 
been so small that it more than justified the con¬ 
tempt which Blake had felt for the Spanish gunnery. 

On the other hand, the English gunnery had 
never been better. With nothing to fear from the 
castle when they were once inside the bay, Blake’s 
own gunners devoted themselves entirely to the 
nearest forts, which one after another were reduced 
to silence and flames; and the volumes of sulphurous 
smoke that were blown shoreward from all the vessels 
in action into the eyes of the Spanish musketeers, 
made their musket-fire absolutely harmless. 

Meanwhile, the ten smaller Spanish vessels were 
interested but helpless spectators—so far as the 
smoke allowed them to see anything; for the 
English ships had anchored so close to the great 
galleons that the latter entirely masked the fire of 
their friends. 

“ After this was over, and that we had blown up 
the two Spanish admirals, I took the long boat to 
go on board a galleon that lay on shore near to 
another castle, supposing that the men were not on 
board ; but there were some, and they lay close on 
board until we came within two or three ships’ 
lengths of them, and then they rose up and fired 
several guns on us, but, we being so near their ship, 
all their shot went over us ; which I call the first 
great deliverance. 

“Then, on our return towards our ship, they, from 
several castles and breastworks, fired briskly on us 
with great and small shot which came very near us ; 

7 
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notwithstanding, we all got safe on board our own 
ship; and this I call the second great deliverance. 

In a little time the smoke of their guns being 
gone, I saw three galleons on shore, all on board 
one another; one of them along the shore, and one 
across her hawse, and the other across her stem, 
about a musket shot from our ship. There was a 
castle on one side of them, and a breastwork on the 
other, with about fifty or sixty men in it, as was 
supposed; and the galleons lay about half a cable’s 
length from the castle, and the same distance from 
the breastwork, which was about fifty yards from the 
shore. 

“ Then I took the pinnace and two men with me, 
and was going to set them on fire ; but the captain 
saw me, and called me back, and sent five men more 
with me. On our setting forward, our ship fired a 
gun ; and in the smoke thereof we got on board the 
galleon, receiving no harm (the Spaniards having 
left them); and I instantly set one of them on fire, 
which burnt the other two galleons. 

“ And when we could stay no longer by reason of 
the fire, our ship’s crew not being, as formerly, 
mindful of us to fire some guns, (that in the smoke 
thereof we might have retired from the galleons 
without discovery), the breastwork having full sight 
of us, discharged a volley of about fifty or sixty 
small shot, and killed two of our men, and shot a 
third in the back ; and I sat close to one that was 
killed, between him and the shore, and close to him 
that was shot in the back, and received no harm. 
This was the third eminent deliverance.” 
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Meantime, the van battle raged for four hours 
round the galleons, which one by one began to 
slacken fire; then, one after another, they struck 
their flags, and were at once boarded by the English, 
who drove the Spaniards helter-skelter overboard— 
to swim ashore or be drowned on the way. 

This ended the first stage of the battle. The 
second stage began as soon as the remaining shore 
batteries and the other Spanish ships realized diat 
the six galleons had been taken. Then a furious 
cannonade was concentrated on the group of ships 
in the mouth of the bay—the Spanish prizes suffer¬ 
ing even more than the English ships, which were 
still partly sheltered by the larger Spanish hulks 
beside them. 

Even as it was, however, the English ships 
began to suffer, and the prize crews on board the 
Spaniards suffered heavily. Nor was it possible to 
bring the captured vessels out of the bay. The 
wind was blowing steadily shoreward, and there was 
no room to tack. 

“ So now Blake, seeing an impossibility of carr>'- 
ing them away, ordered his men to fire their prizes ; 
which was done so effectually that all the Spanish 
fleet were reduced to ashes, except two ships that 
sank downright, nothing remaining of them above 
water but some part of their masts.” 

This being set a-doing, my Lord Admiral is ex¬ 
pected (by Don Diego and other spectators on 
shore) to make good his escape, and express 
messengers are sent to have all the heavy guns in 
the castle ready to pour an overwhelming avalanche 
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of missiles on the retreating fleet; but the Spaniards 
are mistaken. 

Such IS not the character of the man to whom 
Cromwell, on the loth of June next, is destined to 
send “a small jewel” (which cost j^5oo) in token 
of the Parliament’s " recognition of his wisdom and 
courage in this action,” along with a pious acknow¬ 
ledgement of “ how eminently it hath pleased God 
to make use of him in this ser\*ice.” 

The galleons being well alight, the leading ships 
—excepting Master Stayner's gallant Speaker, which 
is so battered that she can scarcely move—are 
ordered to stand in and complete a good work by 
battering the forts to dust and burning those other 
ten ships of the malignants. 

This is not child’s play ; but the English gunners 
are flushed with success, and they load with—to the 
Spaniards—incredible speed, and aim with devilish 
accuracy. One by one, the Spaniards’ fire is 
.silenced, and there is a wholesale rush for the shore, 
only the wounded being drowned this time, as they 
have but a short way to swim. 

The escape of so many of these enemies to God 
and the human race causes a certain amount of 
swearing, for which, it seems, there followed punish¬ 
ment—” an iron pin being clapt close into their 
mouths, and tied behind their heads; and there 
they stood a whole hour, till their mouths were 
very bloody : an excellent cure for swearers.” 

But that is afterwards. In the meantime the 
empty vessels are fired, and the forts reduced to 
a final silence. 
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By this time the tide has turned, and orders are 
given for the fleet to float out of the bay on the 
ebb. This, in the teeth of the wind, promises to be 
a very tardy business, and is full of danger to men 
and ships from the fire of those heavy castle guns. 
Certainly, no one has the remotest hope of what 
Cromwell calls “ the very signal mercy vouchsafed 
according to the goodness and lovingkindness of 
the Lord ! " 

But, behold, the oldest inhabitants of the island 
now see what they have never seen in their lives 
before, and will never see again. For, in a moment, 
the N.E. wind drops ; there is a pause of dead calm; 
and suddenly a strong and even S.W. wind begins to 
blow seaward, on which even the battered Speaker 
is wafted triumphantly through the funnel, under the 
castle guns, and out on to the broad, safe waters of 
the Atlantic. 

“ Still, in going out of the bay, we came within 
three or four ships’ lengths of the castle that had the 
forty guns ; and they kept their guns in readiness 
until we came directly over against the castle. Then 
they fired, but we were so close that most of the 
shot went over, and did us little harm, only in our 
rigging. And, as I was on the clew of the main- 
tack, getting the main-tack on board, a shot cut 
the bolt-rope a little above my head. This was 
the fourth deliverance, and all in six hours’ time, 
never to be forgotten by me ; but I desire to be 
thankful to God, who from these and many other 
dangers has delivered me. 

“ Thus God’s providence was miraculously seen. 
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in causing the wind upon the sudden to veer about 

to the S.W. (a thing not known in so many years 

before), which brought Blake and his fleet safe to 

sea again, notwithstanding the Spaniards from the 

castle played their great guns perpetually upon them 

as they passed by. And the wind, as it proved a 

friend to bring the English forth, so it continued to 

carry them back again to their former station near 
to Cadiz." 

1 here, in August, the admiral receives orders to 

bring home such of his ships as could not endure 

the strain of another winter’s blockade ; and he sails 

away in his battered flagship, the George^ never to 
return. 

He knew that his end was near—“ he had seen 
the handwriting on the wall," and he only desired 
(but desired earnestly) to live until he reached 
Bridgewater. It was not to be. On August 7th, 
at the entrance to the Plymouth Sound, within sight 
of the spot where Drake and Hawkins had played 
bowls on the eve of the Great Armada, he breathed 
his last—before the George had anchored. “ He was 
a man of as much gallantry and sincerity as any in 
his time, and as successful." 

In the meantime he had written to Cromwell such 
a modest brief account of this unique action that it 
may well find a place here :— 

“ After spending several days at Cadiz, and not 
finding the enemy to come forth, it was decided to 
go to Santa Cruz, where we arrived on 20th April, 
and found that the West India fleet was in the 
harbour, 5 or 6 galleons, 3 being flag-ships, and 
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lo Others, some laden for and some from the Indies, 
having brass ordnance and their full complement of 
men. We resolved to attack them, though they 
were moored close along the shore, which was lined 
with musketeers, and commanded by the castle and 
6 or 7 forts. Yet in four hours they were beaten, 
and all the ships driven ashore, except the admiral 
and vice-admiral, which resisted most; but by 2 p.^r. 
one was fired, and the other blown up, and by even¬ 
ing all the rest were fired, except two that were 
sunk, and only their masts appeared above water. 

" To complete the mercy, our own ships got off 
well, though some were maimed, and had to be 
warped off, and the wind blew right into the bay, 
and the forts and castle continued to play upon us. 

“We had only 50 slain and 120 wounded, and 
our ships were so soon repaired that in two days we 
sailed to our former station near St. Mary's, where 
we arrived 2nd May. To God be all the glory. 


(1 


Robert Blake.” 



THE RETURN OF THE ADMIRAL. 


How gallantly, how merrily, 

We ride along the sea ! 

The morning is all sunshine, 

The wind is blowing free ; 

The billows are all sparkling, 

And bounding in the light. 

Like creatures in whose sunny veins 
The blood is running bright. 

All nature knows our triumph ; 

Strange birds about us sweep ; 
Strange things come up to look at us, 
The masters of the deep ; 

In our wake, like any servant, 

Follows even the bold shark. 

Ah, proud must be our admiral 
Of such a bonny barque ! 

Proud, proud must be our admiral 
(Though he is pale to-day), 

Of twice five hundred iron men, 

Who all his nod obey ; 

Who fought for him and conquer’d, 
Who’ve won, with sweat and gore, 
Nobility, which he shall have 
When’er he touch the shore. 
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Oh ! would I were our admiral. 

To order with a word ; 

To fight a dozen fights of fame, 

And so rise up a lord ; 

I’d shout e’en to yon shark there, 

Who follows in our lee, 

Some day I’ll make thee carry me 
Like lightning through the sea.” 

The admiral grew paler, 

And paler as we flew, 

Still talked he to his officers, 

And smiled upon his crew ; 

And he looked up at the heavens. 
And he looked down on the sea, 

And at last he spied the creature 
That kept following in our lee. 

He shook—’twas but an instant, 

For speedily the pride 

Ran crimson to his heart, 

Till all chances he defied ; 

It threw boldness on his forehead, 

It gave firmness to his breath, 

And he stood like some grim mariner 
New risen up from death. 

That night a horrid whisper 
Fell on us where we lay; 

And we knew our fine old admiral 
Was changing into clay ; 

And we heard the wash of waters, 
Though nothing could we see, 
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And a whistle and a plunge 

Among the billows on our lee ! 

Till dawn we watched the body, 

In its dead and ghastly sleep, 

And next evening at sunset, 

It was slung into the deep ! 

And never, from that moment, 

Save one shudder through the sea, 
Saw we or heard the shark 
That had followed in our lee ! 


Harry Cornwall 



Of a Scurvy Part played by a Petty Officer of 
Portugal^ aiding and abetting some bedrunkm 
Dutch, Lisbon, fitly, 1657. 

'TlS rumoured, affairs go unanimously ’twixt France 
and Holland, which sounds ill here, and makes this 
State credit and fear an information fresh from 
Cadiz that the Spaniard has hired forty Dutch men- 
of-war against Portugal and her returning fleets. 
The Flemings, as well by their natural inclination 
as by foreign mediation, love the English—to de¬ 
ceive them, as you may learn better at home. 

Several of their ships are going for the West 
Indies, if they can agree about captains and pilots, 
the king and the merchants of Seville refusing Flem¬ 
ings for either duty. Two fair ships, one of 700 tons, 
the other of 400, are departed hence to Cadiz for 
that purpose, hired by the Genoese merchants 
residing in Seville, who write to their factor re¬ 
calling him hence. 

In general terms, there is good news from the 
Canaries, which makes some credit a report con¬ 
cerning five Holland ships, which have been some 
time at Santa Cruz loading,—to wit, that two 
arrived at Corognia, and two at St. Lucar ; the 
fifth, being run aground, and having conveyed much 
plate away by boats, was taken by our frigates, 
as you will more at large understand by others. 
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But for any further preparation of war-ships there 
is no fear, unless proud, perfidious Holland assist 
Spain against England, which is much agitated and 
hoped for. 

The ambassador bound hence for London comes 
now at last, who is, as I ciphered him in my last 
to you, by the ship Princess Maria. It has been 
disputed, yet I know not if concluded, that to obtain 
a league with England, he should offer Tangier to 
his Highness ; as also to obtain England’s consent 
to the prohibiting the making or taking away salt 
from Cape Verde by strangers, which had been an 
infinite advantage to Portugal, if France and Holland 
had persevered enemies. 

With the ambassador goes hence a certain English 
priest, no great politician for wit, yet he was a great 
informer against the late treaty of Mr. Medowe, at 
that time taking all advantages against the repute 
and interest of England, especially with the Inquisi¬ 
tion. He is a short, fat man, by name Mr. Richard 
Ruffell, whom the said ambassador hopes to keep 
for his confident intelligencer. 

The English, as everywhere, so here, purchase 
terror and honour, yet are hated generally by this 
nation, as appeared by a late accident. 

A certain Dutch mariner assaulted an English 
mariner with his knife whilst he was attending his 
captain at the common quay. The Englishman, 
perceiving the Fleming to be full of his beloved 
brandy wine, beat him into friendship, which they 
both signed with shaking of hands ; but other 
Dutchmen, seeing this as their own shame, fell 
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upon the same Englishman and his companions, 
who, being the fewer, retired to their boats. 

Thence immediately all the other English came 
to vindicate themselves on the insulting Dutch, who 
quickly ran ; and so the English were set upon by 
the Portuguese,—one hundred in number against 
fourteen English mariners with only sticks, which 
they so dexterously used that they put to flight all 
the said Portuguese with their swords and daggers. 
But at last, partly with stones from all the Dutch 
houses thereabouts, and partly with nigh twenty or 
thirty swords on one side and with above a hundred 
flingers on the other, all the Portuguese being ani¬ 
mated and led on by a certain petty officer, the 
English were forced to retreat; and some English, 
being knocked down with stones, were most in¬ 
humanly cut and stabbed, even by the said petty 
officer of justice. 

For this base action the consul stirs a complaint 
against the Portuguese in general, for taking the 
Dutch part against the English as they did, and in 
particular against the said officer :—(i) for striking 
the unarmed English with swords, when they were 
actually quiet ; (2) for not checking the Dutch at 
all, though they were perpetually throwing stones 
at the English ; and (3) for wounding such as 
already lay at his feet, beaten down by stones. 

Evidences have been taken on both sides, and one 
or two Dutch are in prison ; yet I believe no further 
satisfaction will be given, because, of all the six 
English dangerously wounded, none are dead. 



Of the Afff' 07 it of some Hollanders^ Dec. i, 1657, to 
///^ Constant Warwick. Capt. Robert Vesseyio 
the Admiralty Cofnmissioners. 

I SET sail, to look after some of the enemy’s men-of- 
war, but, meeting with a storm, was forced under 
Belle Isle, where I rode with much difficulty, lost an 
anchor and part of a cable, and received much 
damage to my sails and rigging. Twice I was 
resolved to cut my masts by the board, but I pre¬ 
served them, and all things else. 

Six days after, I put into St. Martin’s, and was 
there much affronted by three Holland men-of-war, 
who wore their flags, and caused their merchantmen 
to do the like, to the disgrace of our nation. At 
their going out, I weighed after them ; and, when in 
the road, I fired twice at their flags, when the admiral 
replied. Had not night prevented, I had resolved to 
sink by their sides rather than they should have 
continued in their pride, my men being all free to 
lose their lives rather than suffer their abuse. 

I have delivered up a small man-of-war prize to 
the prize officers at Plymouth ; and, if they fit her out, 

I desire that some of the officers that were at the 
taking of her may be preferred to her, as she will be 
a serviceable sixth rate, being a new frigate, and will 
carry sixteen guns. 

I have received much damage in my sails and 
rigging by shot, and am otherwise damnified by 
bad weather. 



Notification of Certain Occurrences in the Life of a 
Valiant Captain and Knight, Sir John Lawson. 

Sir John Lawson was a person of mean origin, 
his father having been a man in a very low station 
at Hull. Young Lawson, either through choice or 
through necessity, betook himself very early in life 
to the sea. He gradually, and merely in conse- 
• quence of his own particular merit, rose from the 
humblest office to a most distinguished rank in the 
service. 

The first notice we find taken of him is in the 
year 165 2, at which time he commanded the Fairfax, 
of 64 guns. In the first action between the Dutch 
and the English fleets—wherein Admiral Blake, with 
twelve ships, fought Van Tromp, with forty-two ships, 
for the courtesy of the flag in the Narrow Seas—I do 
believe he gave the Dutch his bellyful, notwith¬ 
standing numbers, and captured the whole crew of 
the St. Maria. 

In the action off Portland, he bore away with 
the wind abeam till he had made southing sufficient 
to tack, and thus he fetched the main body of 
the enemy in the rear ; and, thereafter, by his 
great gallantry, he rescued the Triumph, on board 
which ship the admirals Blake and Deane were, from 
the very centre of the enemy’s squadron, though not 
without the greatest risk to himself, nor till his 
admiral’s ship, most severely pressed, was in the 
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most imminent danger of being either taken or de¬ 
stroyed, Blake himself being wounded, her captain 
killed, and nearly a hundred of her crew. 

In the Three-Days’ action, which quickly followed, 
Lawson boarded, and carried off in triumph, one 
of the Dutch men-of-war; and, in the pursuit conse¬ 
quent to the action, he cut off from the right wing 
two or three men-of-war and made himself master 
of a second. In grateful testimony of his gallantry, 
the parliament promoted him immediately after¬ 
wards to the rank of rear-admiral. 

In the third action, which took place the same 
year off the North Foreland, and began on the ist 
of June, Lawson, with the Blue squadron, attacked 
De Ruyter with so much vigour that his division 
was entirely broken, and he himself would, in all 
probability, have been taken or sunk, had he not 
been very opportunely relieved by Van Tromp. 
This succour arriving, Lawson was obliged to con¬ 
tent himself with having sunk one of their ships 
mounting forty-two guns. 

On the 29th of July, a fourth and more bloody 
action than any which had preceded it, took place. 
The havoc made among the enemy’s ships—not less 
than thirty of which were sunk, destroyed, or taken, 
and the slaughter of their men, compelled the Dutch 
to observe August 17th as a day of fasting and 
prayers, and to solicit a peace on such terms as 
Cromwell, now become Dictator to the Parliament, 
would be pleased to allow it them. The share borne 
by Lawson, now a vice-admiral, was, in this action, as 
distinguished as it had been in any of the former; 
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and being left, after it was over, to block up their 
ports, he in a very short time took no less than 
eight-and-thirty of their ships and vessels. For this 
and his preceding eminent services the Parliament 
voted him a gold chain of £100 value. 

In the year 1662, at the time the Earl of Sand¬ 
wich returned home from Lisbon, convoying the 
Princess Catherine, the future queen of Charles II., 
Sir John sailed for the Straits. Peing then left 
commancicr-in-chief for that expedition, he removed 
his flag into the Resoljiiio 7 t ; and, by his prudent as 
well as spirited conduct, he compelled the States of 
Algiers to enter into an accommodation. But the 
terms insisted on by him, though equitable and 
in every respect consistent with the laws of nations, 
being such as were incompatible with the temper 
of a state subsisting chiefly by piracy, the accom¬ 
modation was broken off; and Sir John had, a very 
few days afterwards, the satisfaction to make prize 
of one of their principal corsairs, mounting thirty- 
four guns. 

But, being ordered home before he had been able 
to reduce them a second time to reason, he left Sir 
Thomas Allen commander-in-chief in his room. On 
his return to England, he found the Dutch war on 
the point of being declared ; it was, indeed, in 
consequence of the approaching rupture that he was 
recalled, in order that he might serve as rear-admiral 
of the Red under the Duke of York. This compli¬ 
ment paid him by his sovereign was particularly 
flattering to him. And it is reported that the advice 
given by him to King Charles would have tended 
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much more to bring the war to a speedy conclusion 
than the conduct which really was pursued. 

Be that as it may, the remainder of the first year, 
after hostilities were resolved on, passed over without 
an action, the Dutch quietly suffering themselves to 
be blocked up in their ports by the superior fleet of 
the English. But, from their great exertions made 
during the winter and ensuing spring, Opdam de 
Wassenaer was enabled to put to sea, in the month 
of May, 1665, with a fleet consisting of no less than 
a hundred and twenty men-of-war, besides fireships. 

On the 3rd of June both the fleets met off Lowestoft; 
and, after a long and very spirited contest, a most 
complete victory fell to the side of the English, 
after the blowing up of Opdam in the Eendracht — 
a victory which hardly compensated for the lives 
of those gallant persons which were lost in obtaining 
it. 

Among these was Sir John Lawson, who, on this 
occasion, had hoisted his flag on board the London^o{ 
sixty-four guns. Wounded in the knee by a musket 
shot at the conclusion of the engagement, in which he 
had so earnestly laboured to acquire victory, he had, 
however, the satisfaction of seeing those labours 
crowned with their so much merited success. He 
was conveyed to Greenwich, and the warmest hopes 
of his recovery were entertained for some days ; but 
at length, according to the language of physic, 
matters taking an unfavourable turn, a gangrene 
commenced, and put a period to his existence on 
the 29th of June, 1665. 



The Worthy Enterprise of Captain Haward, in the 
Merlin frigate^ against the Dutch^ off Tangier^ 
October \lth^ 1665. 

We have to-day a particular account of the 
prosperous condition of Tangier, and of the great 
care and industry of the Lord Pellassis, his Majesty’s 
representative there, in providing this important 
place with batteries that may render it in this con¬ 
juncture as secure to itself, as of protection and 
defence to the shipping of this nation—of which the 
following relation gives us an eminent instance. 

Upon the 13th past, it happened that certain 
victuallers set for Tangier under the convoy of the 
Merlin frigate, of 12 guns, Captain Haward com¬ 
mander, (the same that some months since, in a small 
west-country vessel, with eight men and a boy, so 
bravely mastered the Turks’ man-of-war), to whom 
several merchant ships, to the number of 16 or 17, 
had joined themselves. 

Parting with the Fox frigate and a merchantman 
(bound for Sallee on a particular design and at the 
expense of a private merchant) off Cape Sparta, 
the merchantmen (as their custom is) saluted those 
two at their going off, and thus gave notice to five 
Dutch men-of-war, already under sail before the Ray 
of Cadiz—the admiral, of 56 guns, one of 45, and 
one of 40, and two of 3 each—who, having the wind 
at N.W., were presently up with ours. 
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The Merlin was the headmost, and perceived not 
the Dutch, who came in the stern (it seems) till they 
had possessed themselves of two victuallers and one 
merchantman bound for Leghorn. Captain Haward 
immediately tacked about, and so mauled them for 
four hours that our whole fleet had time to escape to 
the Bay of Tangier—not without his having received 
several shots under water, and his masts and tackling 
being much maimed. 

But then, perceiving the headmost of the Dutch 
ships—the Charles, a ship of 45 guns, that had done 
him the most mischief—to be making after our fleet, 
and that she would inevitably take them all, he 

A 

frankly ran himself aboard her, where he fought a 
full hour board and board; till at length—the captain 
being shot through the shoulders with one musket 
bullet, and grazed across the forehead with another— 
having now seen all his men, save eight, fall dead or 
desperately wounded by his side, he was at last 
brought to yield, and was carried into Cadiz, where 
he is said to be in a hopeful way of recovery. 

The Dutch are said to have pursued our merchants 
up to the very mole of Tangier, whence, by the fire 
of the great battery and of the musketeers, they 
were beat off, and the fleet of merchants pre¬ 
served, riding in defiance of them. The Tunis 
Merchant, a ship of 28 guns, behaved herself very 
well on this occasion, and so galled the Dutch at the 
former part of the action that they confessed they 
were upon the point once of quitting the Merlin. 



FROM 

<^T0 ALL YOU LADIES NOW ON LAND» 

[Written at sea. with Monk’s Fleet, in 1665, on the eve 
an engagement with the Dutch.] 

To all you ladies now on land, 

We men at sea indite ; 

But first would have you understand 
How hard it is to write ; 

The Muses now and Neptune too 
We must implore to write to you. 

For though the Muses should prove kind 
And fill our empty brain, 

Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 
To wave the azure main, 

Our paper, pen and ink, and we, 

Roll up and down our ships at sea. 

Then if we write not by each post, 

Think not we are unkind ; 

Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchman or by wind ; 

Our tears we’ll send a speedier way. 

The tide shall bring them twice a day. 

The king, with wonder and surprise. 

Will swear the seas grow bold, 

Because the tides will higher rise 
Than e’er they did of old ; 

But let him know it is our tears 
Bring floods of grief to Whitehall stairs. 
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Should foggy Opdam chance to know 
Our sad and dismal story, 

The Dutch would scorn so weak a foe 
And quit their fort at Goeree; 

For what resistance can they find 
From men who’ve left their hearts behind ? 

Let wind and weather do their worst, 

Be you to us but kind ; 

Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 

No sorrow we shall find ; 

’Tis then no matter how things go, 

Or who’s our friend, or who’s our foe. 


Earl of Dorskt. 



The Pour Days Fight, Jtme l to 4, 1666, mid the 
Burning of 160 Merchantmen, 3 Men-of-war, 
and I Pleasure Yacht, by Sir Robert Holmes 

in 4 hours. 

On Friday ist there was a fresh gale, and the next 
day the fleets engaged, they being eighty-five, and we 
fifty-six of all sorts. With much ado, the sea being very 
lumpy, Sir Thomas Clifford and Lord Ossory got 
into the Royal Charles by 2 p.m., where all went 
well ; but, after a few hours, five of the English 
ships were so shattered that they had to retire to the 
ports, which disheartened the fleet. Indeed, so 
many good ships had left the day before, after the 
first pass, without notice to the Lord General, that 
only thirty-four fighting ships were left; and the sea 
prevented them from using their lowest tier, being 
their heaviest ordnance. Nothing was to be heard 
among the seamen but complaints about the dividing 
the fleet, and sending away Prince Rupert and the 
white squadron—by the king’s command. 

Then a few of our ships found themselves cut off 
from their line, and were surrounded by De Ruyter, 
the Swiftsure being captured after the death of her 
admiral, Sir William Berkeley. Being boarded from 
several quarters, he still refused to surrender; but, 
receiving a musket-shot in the throat, he staggered 
into his cabin, where he was afterwards found dead. 

Sir John Hannan, in thewas almost in like 
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condition, being grappled by three of their Branders 
after he was completely disabled ; but he sank one 
of them with his lowest tier. Howbeit, the others laid 
him aboard, and had well nigh ended him; but 
Thomas Lamming, being not seen by them because 
of the flames all about him, unloosed the irons on 
the starboard, by which the enemy fell off, and he 
swung back unhurt, for which he is since made 
captain of the Ruby. 

The other having fired all the larboard sails, some 
fifty of our men jumped into the sea, where they were 
drowned, thus finding it a safer thing to stand by 
their fellows; but Sir John, drawing his sword and 
running among the rest, would have slain the next to 
leave with his own hand. Thus, order being 
restored, the fire was subdued ; but a topsail-yard, 
being burnt loose, fell and broke Sir John’s leg. 

Thereupon, the Dutch admiral, suspecting him to 
be dead, hailed them for quarter; but Sir John, 
standing on his one leg, cried, “It has not come to 
that yet.” Then his men, being much encouraged, 
took heart, and gave them a broadside, whereby the 
Dutch admiral, not expecting it, was shot dead. 
Thus the Henry was freed, and stood off from the 
fight; and, being all repaired except Sir John’s leg, 
she was presently again with us. 

The general’s conduct was very good, for he 
chose the, ships as a bulwark to the rest ; and, 
shoving the others in a line before him, he made a 
good retreat till Sunday the 3rd, when at 3 p.m. 
l>rincc Rupert’s fleet came up, and was received with 
great shouts. But, in trying to join, several ships 
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Struck on the Galloper Sands ; one was the Royal 
Prince —she was attacked by the Dutch, and, though 
some frigates were sent to defend her, she yielded 
without firing ten guns in defence. 

The Dutch, being unable to get her off, fired her, 
which touched every heart in the fleet, for she was 
the best ship ever built, and like a castle on the sea. 
Such ships should only be trusted to persons of 
experienced thorough courage. 

Following up the Dutch, we reached them on the 
4th. Sir Christopher Myngs and Sir Robert Holmes 
led the van. Attacks were made, several of their ships 
were fired, and not one of the English ; and at 5 p.m. 
the Dutch fleet was fairly divided. Part ran away ; 
and whilst they were chased, the rest attacked the 
Duke of Albemarle. The Prince’s ship, the Royal 
James, being disabled, De Ruyter attacked the 
general’s ship, the Royal Charles, and so damaged 
her that she was obliged to tack, and was unable to 
defend the frigates ; and by the unskilfulness of the 
captains of the Essex and the Convertine, which both 
yielded, several frigates were taken. The rest joined 
the Prince’s fleet; the Dutch cannot call it running 
away. 

The enemy were glad to be quiet, having several 
vessels mained ; and the battle was a drawn one. 
The Dutch, besides ships taken, had seven burnt, and 
all their men lost. Sir Christopher Myngs is dead, 
and the Rupert is missing. Sir Christopher, having 
received a musket shot through the throat, remained 
in command a long half-hour, compressing the wound 
with his fingers so as to stay the bleeding ; but, being 
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shot a second time into the neck, he made a good 
end. RJ.P. 

Some of the English captains deserve hanging. 
Many ships got away after the first day ; and two 
good ships that put out to sea, went back when 
they heard the shooting. The Hollanders never 
before compelled the quitting of the seas. 

Ammunition and stores must be suddenly pro¬ 
vided ; and money should be brought to pay the 
men, for they mutter about being twenty months 
behind. There should also be a new press for 
seamen ; and then, by our appearing on the Hol¬ 
landers' coast, the brags which they will doubtless 
send out to the world, will turn to their disadvantage. 

There are 1500 wounded and 1800 slain, with 
several captain.s. Lord Ossory had the command of 
a ship, but she was a bad sailer, so that he was 
unable to do as much as he wished. Sir William 
Clarke was shot, and is since dead; and the same 
shot bruised the Lord General’s thigh. Lord 
Cavendish behaved very well ; and the shallop that 
brought him and the writer, having six guns, did 
much good, in both attack and defence. 

The admirals ordered Sir Robert Holmes, with 900 
seamen and soldiers, 300 of each squadron, and Sir 
Philip Howard, with a company of volunteers, to 
attempt something on the Vlie and Schelling ; and 
on the 8th, at 8 a.m., the little fleet of eight small 
ships and five fire ships stood towards the Vlie, the 
rest of the fleet standing a little out at sea, that these 
might better draw into their station. 

At eleven of the clock the fleet was berthed, so as 
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best to intercept the Dutch merchant ships ; in the 
afternoon a letter from Sir R. Holmes announced 
that he had discovered forty sails riding at the Vlie, 
and asked directions, on which three more ships were 
sent him, lest any of those discovered should be 
men-of-war. 

In the evening the wind sprang up, and was feared 
to be unfavourable, but subsided. 

On the 9th, at noon, smoke was seen rising from 
several places in the Island of Vlie; and the loth 
brought news that Sir Robert had burned in 
the enemy’s harbour 160 outward-bound valuable 
merchantmen and three men-of-war, and taken a little 
pleasure boat and light gunS'—in four hours. The 
loss is computed at a million sterling, and will make 
great confusion when the people see themselves in 
the power of the English at their very doors. 

Sir Robert then landed his forces, and is burning 
the houses in Vlie and Schelling, as bonfires for his 
good success at sea. The Dutch fleet is expected 
out soon to prevent further mischief. 



A Necessary Piece of Justice to the Memory of 
Captain Henry Dawes and other valiant 
persons who served under him in the Princess. 

Henry Dawes was in 1665 appointed captain of 
the John and Thomas, of 48 guns, and in the follow¬ 
ing year was promoted to command the Princess. 

After having been very successful in taking several 
very rich prizes, in the month of April, 1667, we 
sailed for Gotcnburg ; and on the second day after 
our departure from Berwick, which was on the 20th 
past, we discovered 25 sail of ships, which upon our 
nearer approach, about the middle of the Dogger 
Bank, proved to be 17 sail of Rotterdam men-of- 
war, with two fireships and six smacks, steering 
N.N.W., the wind at S.E. 

About six in the morning, their rear-admiral, of 
64 guns, attended by five frigates, of 48 and 50 guns 
apiece, came up with us, the rear-admiral attempting 
several times to lay us aboard, with great cries for 
the State of Holland ; but he received so warm a 
welcome that it forced him to edge off, and keep on 
the weather quarter. About two in the afternoon 
the admiral, of 70 guns, being a good sailer, got 
close under our lee-bow, and two of his seconds on 
our weather bow attempting to cross our weather- 
hawse ; and, our main-topmast and mizzen-yard 
being shot to pieces, we bore up round and fought 
our way through them, still keeping them from 
coming aboard us. 
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The vice-admiral, mounting 66 guns, being stern- 
most of the squadron, intended then to cross our 
hawse, having his decks full of men ready to enter ; 
but, our ship wearing round, we brought our broad¬ 
side to his bow ; and, being all laden below with 
double and bar shot and above with case and bags, 
our shot did such good execution on them that we 
brought his foreyard to the deck, and laid him by 
the lee. By five in the afternoon we got clear of all 
the fleet, and stood to the eastward, they chasing us 
till night, and then steering on their course. The 
damage done to our hull was but small, having not 
received above 38 shot; but our rigging and sails 
were much torn, though only four men were killed 
and nine hurt. 

Surrounded by such a host of foes, as our 
destruction appeared inevitable, so our escape, after 
having fairly fought our way through them all, may 
serve as an encouragement to our successors never to 
despair! 

We reached Gotenburg in safety; and, having 
refitted our ship, we were on our return home when 
on the 17th inst, about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
we engaged two Danish men-of-war, of 40 guns each, 
within sight of the coast of Norway. There, after 
an hour’s fight. Captain Dawes lost his left thigh by 
a great shot, of which he died before he could be 
handed down to the platform, at his expiring saying 
—“ For God’s sake, do not yield the ship to those 
fellows.” 

The lieutenant, succeeding in the command, was, 
about half an hour after, wounded in both legs, and 
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carried down to the platform. The master, next 
taking up his sword, received a mortal wound by a 
great shot, which, entering his back and coming out 
at his shoulder, took away with it his right arm 
After him, by general consent, the gunner commanded 
the ship, who, perceiving the Danes to edge from us, 
ordered the helm to be put hard a-weather, until he 
came up with them within pistol shot There, for 
three hours' space, we lay battering at each other till 
the Danes, growing weary of the fight, stood away to 
their own shore. 

The next morning we were in readiness to receive 
the Danes, who were to windward of us, and had as 
well the advantage of the wind as of the current to 
assault us ; but they would not attempt it, though we 
fired a gun by way of defiance. So, seeing the 
Danes liad weighed and made use of the wind to get 
into the Sound, and ourselves not having above four 
days’ provision left, we bore up for England, and this 
day came to an anchor at the buoy off the Nore. 

Thus it was the untimely fate of a gallant officer, 
who had so recently signalized himself in such an 
eminent degree against the avowed and declared 
enemies of his country, to perish in a contest with 
the ships of a nation with whom we were not 
openly at war. 



THE LAND, BOYS, IVE LIVE IN. 

Since our foes to invade us have long been pre¬ 
paring, 

’Tis clear they consider we’ve something worth sharing, 
And for that mean to visit our shore ; 

It behoves us, however, with spirit to meet ’em, 

And though 'twill be nothing uncommon to beat ’em. 
We must try how they’ll take it once more. 

Here’s a health to our tars on the wide ocean 
ranging. 

Perhaps even now some are broadsides exchanging— 
We’ll on shipboard and join in the fight ; 

And when with the foe we are firmly engaging. 

Till the fire of our guns lulls the sea in its raging. 

On our country we’ll think with delight: 

On that throne where once Alfred in glory was seated 
Long, long may our king by his people be greeted ; 
Oh ! to guard him we’ll be of one mind. 

May religion, law, order, be strictly defended, 

And continue the blessings they first were intended. 
In union the nation to bind ! 

Here’s England for ever, the land, boys, we live in ! 
Here’s England for ever, huzza ! 

From The Myrtle and the Vine. 


9 



Various Meetings of Sir Edward Spragge, Knt., 
with divers enemies^ atid, in particular^ with 
his Competitor for FamCy Admiral Cornells 
Tromp, 1666-1673. 

In the spring of 1666, Sir Edward Spragge was 
made commander of the Dreadnought—alias the 
Torrington.oi 62 guns and 355 men—and appointed 
to serve as rear-admiral of the White. 

As he was in Prince Rupert’s division, which sailed 
to the westward in expectation of meeting the French 
fleet coming up Channel for the purpose of joining 
the Dutch, he had no share in the first three days’ 
action of the long engagement between De Ruyter 
and the Duke of Albemarle ; but on the fourth day, 
the junction having taken place between Prince 
Rupert and the duke, he amply compensated for his 
former absence, insomuch that, removing into the 
Vietofy, of sixty guns, he was promoted by the joint 
admirals to serve as vice-admiral of the Blue. 

In the ensuing engagement, the Blue squadron, in 
which he served, was the" weakest in the English 
fleet, while Cornells Tromp’s, to which it was opposed, 
was the strongest in that of the enemy. To have 
maintained its ground, or to have acted merely on the 
defensive, would, considering the inequality of force, 
have been a conduct highly deserving of praise ; yet, 
combating with the odds it did, it compelled its 
enemy to owe that safety to its flight which its own 
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superior strength, aided by the acknowleged ability 
of its commander, could not procure for it. 

In 1667, Sir Edward removed his flag into the 
Revenge, and commanded at Sheerness when it was 
attacked by the Dutch on the loth of June. The 
place itself was almost incapable of resistance, its 
whole defence consisting of a platform on which were 
mounted fifteen iron guns, yet he continued, for a 
considerable time, to oppose near thirty men-of-war. 
And when, at last, the superiority of their force was 
such as to render all further contest fruitless, he made 
good his retreat with the few brave men under his 
command, to oppose the enemy a second time, and 
with greater success than before. 

He retreated up the river ; and, taking post at the 
battery at Gillingham, opposite Upnor Castle, he 
received the Dutch so warmly when they attempted 
to force their way up the river on the i 3 th, that they 
were glad to retreat, with the loss of a considerable 
number of their men, the destruction of many of their 
long boats, and an infinite mischief done to their 
shipping, two of which, after running on shore, were 
burnt to prevent their falling into our hands. 

Not yet sufficiently chastised for their rashness, 
on the 23rd of July they returned to the mouth of 
the Thames, and from thence sailed up to the Hope, 
where a small squadron lay that had just before been 
put under the orders of Sir Edward—consisting of 
five frigates, seventeen fireships, and some small craft. 

On the following day the enemy began to retire ; 
and Sir Edward, who had now taken upon him the 
command, prepared to pursue with the utmost expe- 
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dition. On the 2Sth, at day-light, it was discovered 
that the enemy had dropped down nearly as low as 
the buoy of the Nore. Sir Edward, having resolved 
to take every advantage of the tide, and drive down 
with the ebb, though it was then almost low water, 
was compelled, in consequence of the tide making up, 
to come to an anchor about five o’clock a little below 
the Lea. 

On the 27th the Dutch got clear of the banks, 
Sir Edward not having it in his power to close 
with them. Thus ended an expedition treacherously 
planned and ingloriously executed ; an expedition 
from which so much advantage was expected by 
the enemy, and which, in the end, effected very 
little more injury to the English than what recoiled 
back on themselves. 

Towards the end of April, 1670, intelligence 
having been received of a number of Algerine 
corsairs lying in Hougic Bay, it was determined in 
a council of war, called by Sir Edward on the 
occasion, to lose not a moment in attacking them. 
The hour of the enemies' destruction was, however, 
deferred for a short time, first, in consequence of 
its falling dead calm at the very moment the attack 
was to have taken place, and afterwards because 
the wind was contrary or (at best) too variable to 
warrant an attack. 

At length, on the night of the 2nd of May, Sir 
Edward resolved to make the attempt with the 
boats of his squadron and the Eaglc^ the smallest 
of his fireships ; but the darkness of the night and 
too much precipitation, or some other accident on 
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board the fireship, rendered the enterprise abortive, 
though most ably conducted by Mr. Dominic 
Nugent, Sir Edward’s first lieutenant, to almost 
the very point of execution. 

Tempestuous weather, and the careless destruction 
of the only small fireship remaining to Sir Edward, 
occasioned a second attack to be deferred for some 
days. The loss of the fireship was almost irre¬ 
parable, for that which he had still left, the Little 
Victory^ drew so much water that it was feared she 
would render but little service. 

The enemy having received a very considerable 
reinforcement of troops and ammunition on the 8th 
of May following, Sir Edward thought it not ex¬ 
pedient to defer the intended attack any longer, 
lest some further addition to their force, which he 
knew not how soon might arrive, might render such 
an attempt unadvisable, if not totally impracticable. 

The utmost precaution, as well as gallantry, was 
become necessary to render the attempt successful, 
for the Algerines, ever since the first attack, had 
laboured incessantly to secure their vessels, which 
they purposely unrigged, by a strong boom made 
of their yards, topmasts, and cables, and buoyed up 
by casks. And the long continuance of contrary 
winds and tempestuous weather had, by delaying 
Sir Edward’s operations, afforded them all the time 
they could desire to put themselves into the most 
perfect state of defence. 

About noon Sir Edward made the signal to 
attack, encouraged to it by a fine easterly breeze ; 
but, on its dying away soon afterwards, even before 
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the ships could get under weigh, they were once 
more obliged to desist. However, at two in the 
afternoon, on its again springing up, the attack 
commenced in earnest. 

Sir Edward brought-to close under the walls of 
the castle, which fired incessantly upon him for the 
space of two hours. During this time the boats of 
the fleet, under Lieutenant Edward Finn, of the 
Ji/arf, and Lieutenant Jack Pearce, of the Dragon, 
were employed in cutting the boom, and clearing a 
passage for the fireship. When this service was 
effected, she was sent in ; and, being conducted in a 
masterly manner by Captain Leonard Harris, she 
realized every hope the most sanguine expectation 
could have formed ; for the whole Algerine fleet, 
consisting of seven men-of-war and three prizes, 
which they had taken, were burnt. 

This important exploit was achieved with the 
loss of only seventeen men killed and forty-one 
wounded (including Captain Harris and the master’s 
mate). These two being wounded, the conduct of 
the Little Victory fell to a notable young mate, 
Henry Williams, since deservedly promoted, whose 
action, as that of the rest, is a convincing proof that 
gallantry, and the success attached to it, carry with 
them less real danger than timidity may be able to 
persuade itself. 

On the I ith of August, 1673, Sir Edward was, as 
though fate had determined their personal quarrel 
should be at length brought to an issue, again 
opposed to Cornelis Tromp in the battle of the 
Texel. 
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These two competitors for fame, as they are justly 
called, were so intent on terminating, each by the 
destruction of his antagonist, their private animosity, 
that, intent only on action, they had fallen several 
leagues to leeward of their own fleets. In vain was 
one ship disabled as long as another remained in a 
condition to supply her place. The Royal Prince 
and the St. George, on the side of the English, 
remained melancholy examples of the horrors of war 
and incontestible proofs of the spirit of their seamen, 
when headed by a commander they adored. On the 
side of the Dutch, the Golden Lion and the Cojiiet 
exhibited the same scene. 

The St. George being rendered almost a wreck. 
Sir Edward found it expedient to remove on board a 
third ship, the Royal Charles, a necessary, perhaps, 
but a fatal resolution. His boat had not rowed ten 
times its own length from the St. George before it 
was pierced by a cannon shot ; and, notwithstanding 
every possible exertion made by the crew, Sir 
Edward was drowned ere they could again reach 
their own ship. It is related, as an anecdote, that 
he took so strong an hold on the side of the boat 
that, when it came to float, his head and shoulders 
were above water. His death was bewailed by all, 
even by the Dutch themselves, who acknowledged 
him to have been a brave man and a most valiant 
soldier. 



The Story of that Worthy of Devonshire, Captain 
John Kempthorn, Knight, who was in command 
of the Mary Rose, during the valiant fight oj 
December, 1669. 

John Kempthorn was the brave descendant of a very 
respectable family in Devonshire, being born at 
Widdecombe, in that county, in the year 1620. 

Loyalty and the want of fortune prevented his 
father from making any better provision for him 
than by binding him apprentice to the master of 
a trading vessel belonging to Topsham. 

As he naturally possessed a strong understanding, 
aided by unwearied diligence, he soon acquired a 
consummate knowledge of his profession; and this, 
aided by the well-deserved countenance of his master 
and the interest of his friends, procured him the 
patronage and employment of the most wealthy 
merchants in Exeter. In their service he made many 
voyages to the Mediterranean, much to the advantage 
of their fortune and his own reputation. 

A singular anecdote is related of him, and by 
historians of such credit and veracity that we cannot 
doubt its authenticity. At the commencement of 
the war with Spain he was attacked, in his passage 
to the Mediterranean, by a Spanish man-of-war, 
commanded by a knight of Malta. Notwithstanding 
the superiority of his antagonist’s force, Captain 
Kempthorn defended himself for a considerable time 
with the greatest spirit; but at length, his shot 
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failing, he was obliged to have recourse to a most 
costly and unusual mode of defence. Having several 
bags of dollars on board, he substituted them in the 
place of the ordinary charge, rightly judging that it 
was better to annoy than to enrich his enemy. 

His newly-invented shot did so much damage to 
the Spaniards’ rigging that he was very near getting 
clear, when an unlucky shot rendered him incapable 
of any further resistance. In fine, he was boarded, 
taken, and carried into Malaga. 

The noble person to whom he had become captive, 
admiring, like a truly brave man, the gallantry of a 
foe, treated him with the utmost respect, and after a 
short time—during which he could scarcely be said to 
be a prisoner—sent him back to England. 

As true merit rarely fails to be the merit of its 
reward, so the credit acquired by Sir John in the 
action so elevated him in the opinion of his country¬ 
men that, humble and almost unknown as he was 
previous to those events, they became the firm and 
unshaken foundation of his future fame and fortune. 

The character and sufferings of his father, who had 
been totally ruined in consequence of his steadily 
adhering to the cause of Royalty,—in addition to the 
fame he had himself so justly acquired,—served as so 
many recommendations and inducements to him to 
enter into the King’s service, which he did soon after 
the Restoration. 

He was sent, not long afterwards, to the Straits 
with a convoy. His care, diligence, and attention to 
his charge tended still further to increase the reputa¬ 
tion he had already gained in war, and might have 
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occasioned a doubt in the minds of men whether he 
shone more conspicuous in the heat of battle or in 
the more peaceable and prudential duties of his 
office. He returned, with a numerous fleet of mer¬ 
chant ships under his convoy, in the month of May, 

1667. 

In the following year, he was appointed to the 
Warspite. He was rcmo\ cd soon afterwards into the 
Mary Rose ; and, having sailed again to the Straits, 
he fell in, on the 29th of December, 1669, during his 
passage from Sallee to Tangier, with seven Algerian 
men-of-war. After a very smart action of four 
hours’ continuance, he not only preserved the mer¬ 
chants' ships which were at that time under his 
convoy, but compelled the Corsairs to secure their 
own safety by an expeditious flight,—an enterprise 
sufficient of itself to immortalize his fame. He had 
in the action twelve men killed and eighteen wounded, 
and received so much damage to his masts and 
rigging as to be obliged to put into Cadiz to refit. 

He .sailed from thence on the 8th of March, having 
under his convoy a fleet of fifty-four sail ; and, 
immediately after his arrival in England, he received 
the honour of kniglithood, it being particularly said 
in the notification that this honour was conferred on 
him for his very great valour and conduct shown 
against the pirates of Algiers. 

In 1671 he was appointed commander of the 
Victoiy. On the commencement of the second 
Dutch war, being again called into service as rear- 
admiral of the Blue, he hoisted his flag on board the 
Saint Andrew, a second rate. 
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In the Solebay fight, without incurring the obloquy 
thrown on the character of Sir Joseph Jordan, he, 
as rear-admiral of the same squadron, was one of 
the commanders who, by working to windward, 
weathered the Dutch towards the conclusion of the 
engagement, and completed their defeat. His merit 
was so conspicuous that he was soon afterwards 
promoted to be rear-admiral of the Red, and, in the 
following spring, to be vice-admiral of the Blue. 
He still continued in his old ship, the Saint Andrew, 

In 1675 he may be said to have, in some measure, 
retired from service, being, on the 2Sth of November, 
appointed commissioner of the Navy at Portsmouth. 
This, though a place of profit and considerable con¬ 
sequence, was by no means coveted by Sir John. 
If wc may credit public report, he was considerably 
disgusted at being removed, as it were, out of the 
active line of service, in which his gallantry (as well 
as prudence) undoubtedly entitled him to the highest 
promotion. 

Me did not long continue to enjoy it, or may rather 
be said not to have enjoyed it at all. Chagrined 
by disappointment, as well as by the discourteous 
manner in which he was treated by the government, 
or rather by cabals of the Court, he died on the 19th 
of October, 1679, leaving those whose intrigues are 
said to have hastened his death, to lament that 
worth which they could not but admire, though they 
did not properly reward. 



HARRY BLUFF. 


When a boy, Harry Bluff left his friends and his 
home, 

And his dear native land, on the ocean to roam ; 
Like a sapling he sprang, he was fair to the view, 
And was true British oak, boys, when older he grew. 

Though his body was weak, and his hands were too 
soft, 

When the signal was heard, he, the first, went aloft, 
And the veterans all cried “he’ll one day lead the 
van.” 

For, though rated a boy, he’d the soul of a man, 

And the heart of a true British sailor. 

When in manhood promoted, and burning for fame. 
Still in peace and in war Harry Bluff was the same ; 
So true to his love, and in battle so brave. 

That the myrtle and laurel entwine round his grave. 

For his country he fell, when by victory crown’d— 
The flag, shot away, fell in tatters around ; 

The foe thought he'd struck, but he sang out 
“ avast;” 

And the colours of England he nailed to the mast. 
Then he died like a true British sailor. 



The Voyage of Sir John Narbrotigh to the South 
Sea, and his later dealings with the Algerine 
pirates, 1666-1679. 

In 1666 John (afterwards Sir John) Narbrough was 
made lieutenant of the Victory’, Sir Edward Spragge’s 
flag-ship, and in the following year he was removed 
into the Bonaventure^ alias the President, of 42 guns ; 
and in 1669 he was chosen to command a voyage of 
discovery to the South Sea, which had been long 
projected, but, through the intervention of war and 
other causes, till now had not been carried into 
execution. 

The ships destined for this service were the 
Siocepstake, of thirty-six guns and eighty men, com¬ 
manded by Captain Narbrough, and the Batchelor 
pink, of four guns and twenty men, commanded by 
Captain Fleming, 

The object of the voyage was to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan, and make discoveries in the 
South Sea, which, at that time, was very imperfectly 
known to European navigators, and to endeavour, if 
possible, to establish some commercial intercourse 
with the natives and inhabitants of that part of the 
world. 

Having received their final instructions, the two 
adventurers sailed on the 26th of September, but did 
not meet with anything worth relating or out of the 
common line of occurrences in voyages of this nature 
till the 22nd of October, 1670, when they reached 
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Cape St. Mary, at the entrance of the Straits of 
Magellan. 

Here a friendly intercourse commenced between 
the natives and the English, who, pursuing their 
voyage, reached Valdivia without any sinister accident 
on the I 5th of December following. 

The Spaniards in that part of the world, ever 
jealous of the visits of strangers, and with that fear 
which is ever attached to valuable and ill-defended 
possessions, secretly beheld Captain Narbrough with 
an eye of distrust and malevolence. Notwithstand¬ 
ing that he offered to supply them with a number of 
articles of which they stood in the greatest need— 
one, Don Carlos, having been sent on shore in his 
best clothes, with a bag full of looking-glasses, Jew's- 
harps, and bells—the governor rejected with much 
ill-humour every offer of friendship and social inter¬ 
course further than the supply of provisions, of which 
Captain Narbrough, from the length of the voyage, 
began to be in some want. 

Thus far, indeed, humanity appears to have over¬ 
come natural inclination ; but soon after, when 
Captain Narbrough and his people were flattering 
themselves that the rust of new acquaintance was 
fast wearing off, and that an intercourse might prob¬ 
ably be soon established on a cordial footing, the 
governor of one of the Spanish forts took an oppor¬ 
tunity of seizing Lieutenant Armiger, Mr. Fortescue, 
and two of the English seamen. 

This extraordinary step was taken in consequence, 
as it was pretended, of positive orders from the 
governor-general of Chile; and their release was 
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peremptorily refused till the Sweepstake and her 
consort should submit to anchor under the guns of 
the forts. 

Captain Narbrough had too much prudence to 
comply with this extraordinary stipulation ; and, not 
having sufficient force to compel the restitution of 
his officers and people, he was of necessity con¬ 
strained to leave them in the possession of the 
Spaniards—where they died, along with Don Carlos, 
who had also been retained. Repassing the Straits, 
he arrived in England in the month of June, 1671. 

In 1677, Sir John hoisted his flag on board the 
Plymouth, of fifty-eight guns. He sailed immediately 
afterwards, and had scarcely reached his station ere 
he captured two Algerine ships of war, and liberated 
two English vessels which had been just before made 
prize of by them. This earnest of success, though it 
was not of sufficient consequence to incline the Turks 
to an immediate accommodation, nevertheless infused, 
if possible, additional spirits into the English ; and 
Sir John, pursuing his good fortune, in the month of 
March sank three and captured another of their 
principal ships of war. 

Through these repeated losses the Algerine power 
at sea was diminished to three or four cruisers ; and 
the remainder were laid up for a time, that they 
might not incur the risk of falling into the hands of 
a justly-irritated enemy. 

In the month of August, Sir John, after having 
convoyed with his whole squadron a very valuable 
fleet of merchant ships out of all danger from the 
enemy’s cruisers, returned again to his station off 
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Algiers; and, in a few days afterwards, he burnt, in the 
road of Cercelli, twelve Algerine vessels loaded with 
corn, and captured two of their remaining ships of 
war. 

Following this blow, he bore away for Algiers, 
which he cannonaded with good effect, but without 
being yet able to reduce the pirates to reason. 

In the month of November, 1678, he fell in with 
a squadron of five Algerine frigates, which the Dey, 
enraged at his ill success, had fitted out for the 
purpose of maintaining, by the prizes which they 
should take, some satisfaction for the losses his 
people had sustained. This hope was, however, of 
short duration, for the whole squadron—consisting of 
the Greyhound^ of forty-two guns ; the Golden Tiger 
and Five Stars^ of thirty-six guns each ; the New 
Fountain^ of thirty-four ; and the Flying Horsey of 
thirty-two guns—was, after a short but smart action, 
carried into Cadiz. 

In the month of May, 1679, Sir John prepared to 
return to England with fifteen of his ships that were 
in the worst condition for service, and arrived safe at 
Portsmouth on the loth of June following, leaving 
in the Mediterranean Vice-Admiral Herbert, after¬ 
wards Earl of Torrington, to complete a business so 
successfully and spiritedly begun. 


10 



Divers Memoranda of Captain Christopher Gun¬ 
man, on board His Majesty's ship Orange and 
the yacht; with a letter to his wifeanent 
the loss of the Gloucester by the malignant 
treachery of the pilot, a rigid Scots Presbyterian. 

Tiikre was the Anthony privateer in company with 
me, Captain Carew commander of her ; and about 
four o’clock, June 29, we espied a sail, and I gave 
chase at her. About ten, I did see another ship to 
leeward of me, which I supposed to be a French 
man-of-war; and I made all the sail I could 
towards him, while Captain Carew chased the ship 
which was to windward. 

1 put my ship in a posture of war, and a little past 
one in the afternoon 1 came up with him ; he was a 
Frenchman from the East Indies, and I did engage 
him. He had twenty-six guns, but I tore him 
almost to pieces; and about eight at night he cried 
out for quarter, and I gave him good quarter. 

Accidentally we did steer on board of him by a 
mistake of the helm, and my men entered him. He 
was v’ery much shot between wind and water. I 
sent all my carpenters on board of him to endeavour 
to stop his leaks, but they could not; and about half 
an hour past nine he did sink, and I lost of my best 
men forty-two, whereof four were killed. I had 
seven men wounded, and I saved what men I could. 
The 30th was very handsome weather, God be praised! 
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and we mended all our rigging, which was shot to 
pieces; and I got a stick from the shore for a 
foretopsail-yard, which was also shot to pieces. 

• • » • • 

August 3, in company with the Fre^tch Victory^ 
Captain Thomas Scott, we found ourselves to be 
in latitude 50“ 5', and at noon we saw two sail of 
ships, which we gave chase at. They were N.N.VV. 
of us, and we had then the wind at S.S.E.; and we 
went directly before the wind upon them, and put 
our ship in a posture of war. 

About half an hour past three we came up with 
them, and we found them to be two Flushing men- 
of-war, the one having thirty-six guns and the other 
forty, and very full of men. We did engage them, 
and they us ; and about six o’clock the admiral of 
them had his main-mast shot by the board. 

I had my left hand shot away by a great shot 
from him that had the forty guns, and my main-top- 
mast shot by the board. 

Then it was dark, and we came to the lee to 

repair our breaches, which were many, for ^ve had 

not a whole rope in the ship, neither standing nor 

running ; and I had received 200 great shots through 

my sails and seven shots between wind and water, 

and my boat sunk at the stern. And, while I was 

amending my rigging, and getting up another main- 

topmast, the one of them takes the other in a tow, 
and runs away. 

Atfouro’cIock,on September 23,1 set sail,and made 
a trip to the eastward, till I could weather the castle 
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of Elsinore ; then I tacked, and steered out N.N.W. 
Before I came near or abreast of the castle, they 
fired a gun at me, and presently another, and a 
third, all which were over my masts ; but, finding 1 
would not strike, they let fly at my hull gun after 
gun, till I was out of reach of them. 

I took no notice of them, but steered on my course; 
but I gave them three guns when they left firing, 
to thank them for their civility, and to let them 
know that they had not killed us all. 

LAUS DEO 1 

4 

• • • • * 

“ My dear Joy, 

This is to let thee know that, praised be 
God ! his Royal Highness is in good health, as is 
also myself. I sent thee a letter last night by an 
express ; but, lest that should miscarry, I thought 
good to send to-day by the Crown Post. 

I am heartily sorry to relate the misfortune of this 
voyage, which is the loss of H.M.S. Gloucester, on 
board which his Royal Highness was—which is thus. 

On Friday night, about seven o’clock, the wind at 
E., we were near Lisbon, the yachts all a good 
way ahead. I bore up, and went back to speak with 
the Duke before night, to know what they intended 
to do. He asked me if on this tack we could weather 
the sands, and I told him that we could not without 

standing off to the southward. 

But the pilot on board the Duke, by name Captain 

Eares, affirmed that he could do it very well, and 
that he knew better than anybody, either Gunman or 
Sanderson (of whom the Duke also asked the question). 
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But, seeing they did not tack by eight o’clock, I ran 
up under them the second time, and asked what was 
the matter that they did not tack. 

I was asked the second time if they could not 
weather the sand. I replied, ‘No,’ and stamped and 
flung my hat on the ground like a madman, saying I 
would not adventure the King’s yacht to follow them. 

This positiveness of mine the Duke beheld, and 
upon it commanded the pilot to tack, which— 
through much anger from the pilot—was done. 

At two o’clock on Saturday morning they altered 
their course shoreward, which gave me the more 
admiration, so that I said to my people that it might 
hit well, but I should think it a wonder if it did. But 
the pilot said he thought I might be mad, for he was 
well assured that he was clear of all the sands, which 
was not out of his mouth before the ship struck. 

Then I stood in upon the sand, and went close to 
them, when the ship drove off from the sands into 
fifteen fathoms of water, where she went to the 
bottom, some part of her topmast being above water. 

We put out with our boats (it blew hard, and a 
great sea), and saved what men we could, being all 
naked. The Duke came on board just with a coat 
and breeches on, which was all he saved,—plate, 
linen, clothes, money, etc., all gone to the value of 
above .^5.000. And of all .sorts there were above 
I 50 men drowned, and all in less than three quarters 
of an hour. 

I would not, for all the sheets I am worth, have 
been without a pair of sheets this bout, for the Duke 
had neither linen nor victuals nor anything else, but 
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of mine ; and it did fall out that I was pretty well 
provided of all things, better than I used to be, both 
for liquor and for other provisions, for I gave him 
two or three dishes of meat each meal, with which he 
was well pleased. And I had two silver plates, 
enough for himself, alwaj's washing the one whilst 
the other was using. 

W’hich is all at present, from thy true and faithful 
husband till death. 

ClIR. Gi'.nman. 

Id Lcidi Road, May Qlh, 1682.* 



After what vianner the Efiglish Pirates in the 
West Indies arm their vessels, and how they 
regulate their voyages. 

Before the Pirates go out to sea, they give notice 
to every one that goes upon the voyage, of the day 
on which they ought precisely to embark, intimating 
also to them their obligation of bringing each man 
in particular so many pounds of powder and bullets 
as they think necessary for that expedition. Being 
all come on board, they join together in council con¬ 
cerning what place they ought first to go to wherein 
to get provisions—especially of flesh, seeing they 
scarce eat anything else. And of this the most 
common sort among them is pork. The next food 
is tortoises, which they salt a little. 

Having got provisions of flesh sufficient for their 
voyage, they return to their ship. Here their allow¬ 
ance, twice a day to every one, is as much as he can 
eat, without either weight or measure. Neither does 
the steward of the vessel give any greater proportion 
of flesh or anything else to the captain than to the 
meanest mariner. The ship being well victualled, 
they call another council, to deliberate towards what 
place they shall go to seek their desperate fortunes. 
In this council, likewise, they agree upon certain 
Articles, which are put in writing, by way of bond 
or obligation, which every one is bound to observe, 
and all of them, or the chief, set their hands to it. 
Herein they specify, and set down very distinctly, 
what sums of money each particular person ought 
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to have for that voyage, the fund of all the pay¬ 
ments being the common stock of what is gotten 
by the whole expedition ; for otherwise it is the 
same law among these people as with other 
Pirates. No prey, no pay. 

In the first place, therefore, they mention how 
much the captain ought to have for his ship. Next 
they adjust the salary of the shipwright, who has 
careened, mended, and rigged the vessel. This 
commonly amounts to one hundred or an hundred 
and fifty pieces of eight, being, according to the 
agreement, more or less. Afterwards, for provisions 
and victualling, they draw out of the same common 
stock about two hundred pieces of eight. Also a 
competent salary is allotted for the surgeon and his 
medicaments, which usually is rated at two hundred 
or two hundred and fifty pieces of eight. Lastly, 
they stipulate, in writing, what recompense or reward 
each one ought to have, that is either wounded or 
maimed in his body, suffering the loss of any limb, 
by that voyage. Thus, they order for the loss of 
a right arm, six hundred pieces of eight, or six 
slaves ; for the loss of a left arm, five hundred 
pieces of eight, or five slaves ; for the right leg, five 
hundred pieces of eight, or five slaves ; for the left 
leg, four hundred pieces of eight, or four slaves ; for 
an eye, one hundred pieces of eight, or one slave; 
for a finger, the same reward as for the eye. 

Lastly, unto him that in any battle should signal¬ 
ize himself, either by entering the first into any 
castle, or by taking down the Spanish colours and 
setting up the English, they give fifty pieces of eight 
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All these sums of money, as I have said before, 
are taken out of the capital sum or common stock 
of what is got by their piracy. For a very exact 
and equal dividend is made of the remainder among 
them all. Yet herein they have also regard to 
qualities and places. Thus, the captain, or chief 
commander, is allotted five or six portions to what 
the ordinary seamen have ; the master’s mate only 
two ; and other officers proportionate to their em¬ 
ployment. After whom they draw equal parts from 
the highest even to the lowest mariner, the boys 
not being omitted. For even these draw half a 
share, by reason that, when they happen to take a 
better vessel than their own, it is the duty of the 
boys to set fire to the ship or boat wherein they are, 
and then retire to the prize which they have taken. 

They observe among themselves \-cry good order. 
For, in the prizes they take, it is severely prohibited 
to every one to usurp anything in particular to 
themselves. Hence all they take is equally divided, 
according to what has been said before. Yea, thc}' 
make a solemn oath to each other not to abscond, 
or conceal the least thing they find amongst the 
prey. If afterwards any one is found unfaithful, 
who has contravened the said oath, immediately he 
is separated and turned out of the society. Among 
themselves they are very civil and charitable to each 
other,—insomuch that, if any wants what another 
has, with great liberality they give it one to another. 

















THE SEA-KING. 


COMK sing, come sing, of the great sea-king, 
And the fame that now hangs o’er him, 

Who once did sweep o’er the vanquished deep, 
And drove the world before him ! 

His deck was a throne, on the ocean lone, 

And the sea was his park of pleasure, 

Where he scattered in fear the human deer, 
And rested—when he had leisure. 

Come^ shout aud sing 
Of the great sea-king., 

And ride'in the traek he rode in! 

He sits at the head 
Of the mighty dead. 

On the red right hand of Odin ! 

He sprang from birth like a god on earth. 

And soared on his victor pinions. 

And he traversed the sea, as the eagles flee, 
When they gaze on their blue dominions. 

His whole earth-life was a conquering strife, 
And he lived till his beard grew hoary, 

And he died at last by his blood-red mast, 
And now he is lost in glory ! 


So, shout and sin^ 

Of the great sea-king. 

And ride in the traek he rode in! 
He sits at the head 
Of the mighty dead. 

On the red right hand of Odin ! 


BaRRV COKXWAI.l.. 



The Expedition of Captain Henry Morgan to Porto 
Bello in the Spanish Main, 

Captain Morgan, who knew very well all the 
avenues of this city, as also all the neighbouring 
coasts, arrived in the dusk of the evening at a place 
ten leagues towards the west of Porto Bello. Being 
come to this place, they mounted the river in their 
ships, as far as another harbour called Puerto Pontin, 
where they came to an anchor. 

Being thus posted under the walls of the castle, 
Captain Morgan commanded the sentry whom they 
had taken prisoner, to speak to those that were 
within, charging them to surrender, and deliver 
themselves up to his discretion ; otherwise they 
should be all cut to pieces, without quarter given 
to any one. But they would hearken to none of 
these threats, beginning instantly to fire ; which 
gave notice to the city, and this was suddenly 
alarmed. Yet, notwithstanding, although the gover¬ 
nor and soldiers of the said castle made as great 
resistance as could be performed, they were con¬ 
strained to surrender to the Pirates. These no 
sooner had taken the castle than they resolved to 
be as good as their words, in putting the Spaniards 
to the sword, thereby to strike a terror into the rest 
of the city. Hereupon, having shut up all the 
soldiers and officers as prisoners into one room, they 
instantly set fire to the powder (whereof they found 
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great quantity), and blew up the whole castle into 
the air, with all the Spaniards that were within. 
The governor of the city, not being able to rally the 
citizens, through the huge confusion of the town, 
retired to one of the castles remaining, and thence 
began to fire incessantly at the Pirates. But these 
were not in the least negligent either to assault him 
or to defend themselves ^with all the courage imagin¬ 
able. Thus it was observable that, amidst the 
horror of the assault, they made very few shot in 
vain. For they, aiming with great dexterity at the 
mouths of the guns, the Spaniards were certain to 
lose one or two men every time they charged each 
gun anew. 

The assault of this castle where the governor was 
continued very furious on both sides, from break of 
day until noon. Yea, about this time of the day 
the case was very dubious which party should 
conquer or be conquered. At last the Pirates, 
perceiving they had lost many men and as )’ct 
advanced but little towards the gaining either this 
or the other castles remaining, thought to make use 
of fireballs, which they threw with their hands, 
designing, if possible, to burn the doors of the 
castle. But, they going about to put this into 
execution, the Spaniards from the wall let fall great 
quantities of stones and earthen pots full of powder 
and other combustible matter, which forced them to 
desist from that attempt. 

Captain Morgan, seeing this generous defence 
made by the Spaniards, began to despair of the 
whole success of the enterprise. Hereupon many 
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faint and calm meditations came into his mind ; 
neither could he determine which way to turn him¬ 
self in that straitness of affairs. Being involved in 
these thoughts, he was suddenly animated to con¬ 
tinue the assault by seeing the English colours put 
forth at one of the lesser castles, then entered by his 
men, of whom he presently after spied a troop that 
came to meet him, proclaiming victory with loud 
shouts of joy. This instantly put him upon new 
resolutions of making new efforts to take the rest 
of the castles that stood out against him ; especially 
seeing the chief citizens were fled to them, and had 
conveyed thither great part of their riches, with all 
the plate belonging to the churches, and other things 
dedicated to Divine Service. 

To this effect, therefore', he ordered ten or twelve 
ladders to be made, in all possible haste, so broad 
that three or four men at once might ascend by 
them. These being finished, he commanded all the 
relisrious men and women whom he had taken 
prisoners, to fix them against the walls of the 
castle. Thus much he had beforehand threatened 
the governor to perform, in case he delivered not the 
castle. But his answer was that he would never 
surrender himself alive. Captain Morgan was much 
i:>ersuaded that the governor would not employ his 
utmost forces, seeing religious women and ecclesias¬ 
tical persons exposed in the front of the soldiers to 
the greatest dangers. Thus the ladders, as I have 
said, were put into the hands of religious persons of 
both sexes ; and these were forced, at the head of 
the companies, to raise and apply them to the walls. 
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But Captain Morgan was fully deceived in his judg¬ 
ment of this design. For the governor, who acted 
like a brave and courageous soldier, refused not, in 
performance of his duty, to use his utmost en¬ 
deavours to destroy whoever came near the walls. 
The relieious men and women ceased not to cry to 
him and beg of him, by all the saints that he 
would deliver the castle, and hereby spare both his 
and their own lives. Hut nothing could prevail with 
the obstinacy and fierceness that had possessed the 
governor’s mind. Thus many of the religious men 
and nuns were killed before they could fix the 
ladders. Which at last being done, though with 
great loss of the said religious people, the Pirates 
mounted them in great numbers and with no less 
valour, having fireballs in their hands and earthen 
pots full of powder. All which things, being now at 
the top of the walls, they kindled and cast in among 
the Spaniards. 

This effort of the Pirates was very great, insomuch 
that the Spaniards could no longer resist nor defend 
the castle, which was now entered. Hereupon they 
all threw down their arms, and craved quarter for 
their lives. Onl)- the governor of the city would 
admit or crave no mercy, but rather killed many of 
the Pirates with his own hands, and not a few of his 
own soldiers, bccau.se they did not stand to their arms. 
And, although the Pirates asked him if he would 
have quarter, yet he constantly answered : “ By no 
means ; I had rather die as a valiant soldier than be 
hanged as a coward.” They endeavoured, as much 
as they could, to take him prisoner. But he de- 
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fended himself so obstinately that they were forced 
to kill him, notwithstanding all the cries and tears 
of his own wife and daughter, who begged of him 
upon their knees that he would demand quarter and 
save his life. When the Pirates had possessed them¬ 
selves of the castle, which was about night, they 
enclosed therein all the prisoners they had taken, 
placing the women and men by themselves, with 
some guards upon them. All the wounded were 
put into a certain apartment by itself, to the intent 
that their own complaints might be the cure of their 
own diseases, for no other was afforded them. 

Hereupon they prepared for a departure, carrying 
on board their ships all the pillage they had got. 
But, before all, they provided the fleet with sufficient 
victuals for the voyage. While these things were 
getting ready. Captain Morgan sent an injunction to 
the prisoners that they should pay him a ransom for 
the city, or else he would by fire consume it to 
ashes, and blow up all the castles into the air. 
Withal, he commanded them to send speedily two 
persons to seek and procure the sum he demanded, 
which amounted to one hundred thousand pieces of 
eight. To this effect, two men were sent to the 
President of Panama, who gave him an account of 
all these tragedies. And in a few days more, the 
miserable citizens gathered the contribution wherein 
they were fined, and brought the entire sum of one 
hundred thousand pieces of eight to the Pirates, for 
a ransom of the cruel captivity they were fallen into. 

But the President of Panama, by these transactions, 
was brought into an extreme admiration, considering 
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that four hundred men had been able to take such a 
great city, with so many strong castles, especially 
seeing they had no pieces of cannon, nor other great 
guns, wherewith to raise batteries against them. 
And, what was more, he knew that the citizens of 
Porto Bello had always great repute of being good 
soldiers themselves, and had never wanted courage 
in their own defence. 

This astonishment was so great that it occasioned 
him, for to be satisfied herein, to send a messenger 
to Captain Morgan, desiring him to send him some 
small pattern of those arms wherewith he had taken 
with such violence so great a city. Captain Morgan 
received this messenger very kindly, and treated him 
with great civility. Which being done, he gave him 
a pistol and a few small bullets of lead to carry¬ 
back to the president, his master, telling him withal 
that he desired him to accept that slender pattern of 
the arms wherewith he had taken Porto Bello, and 
keep them for a twelvemonth, after which time he 
promised to come to Panama and fetch them away. 
The Governor of Panama returned the present very- 
soon to Captain Morgan, giving him thanks for the 
favour of lending him such weapons as he needed 
not, and withal sent him a ring of gold, with this 
message—that he desired him not to give himself 
the labour of coming to Panama, as he had done to 
Porto Bello ; for he did certify to him. he should not 
speed so well here as he had done there. 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

’Twas on a very stormy day, far southward of the 
Cape, 

When from a huge nor’-wester we had just made 
our escape. 

Like an infant in its cradle, each breeze was hush’d 
to sleep, 

And peacefully we sail’d along the bosom of the 
deep. 

At length the helmsman gave a shout of terror and 
of fear, 

As if he just had gazed upon some sudden danger 
near; 

We look’d all round the ocean, and just upon our 
lee 

We saw the Flying Dutchman come bounding 
through the .sea. 

“ Take in your flowing canvas, lads," our watchful 
master cried, 

“ To us and our ship’s company great peril doth 
betide.” 

The billow, cresting white with foam, all angry doth 
appear, 

The wind springs up a hurricane, now Vander- 
decken’s near. 
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He comes, the Flying Dutchman comes, light o’er 
the lofty spray ; 

Preceded by the tempest dire, he makes for Table 
Bay ; 

With bird-like speed he’s borne before the wind 
and howling blast. 

But ere he can cast anchor there, the bay, alas! is 
past. 

He scuds along too rapidly to mark his eagle’s 
flight. 

And lightning-like the Dutchman's helm full soon 
is out of sight; 

The crews of ships far distant now shudder at the 
breeze 

That bears the Flying Dutchman in fury o’er the 
seas. 


Then mourn for Vanderdeckcn, for terrible’s his 
doom, 

The ocean round the stormy Cape, it is his living 
tomb. 

For there the Dutclnnan beats about, for ever, nieht 

' *0 

and day, 

And tries in vain his oath to keep by entering 
Table Bay. 



The Ettglish Pirates, arrived within sight of Panama, 
are encountered by three small meii’Ofwar. 
They fight them xuith only sixty-eight xnen, and 
utterly defeat them, taking txvo of the said 
vessels. Description of that bloody fight. 

Till- next morning, which was on April 23rd, 1680, 
that day being dedicated to St. George, our patron 
of lingland, wc came before sunrise within view of 
the city of Panama. Soon after, we saw also the 
ships belonging to the said city, being five great 
ships and three pretty big barks. These had been 
suddenly manned with design to fight us, and pre¬ 
vent any further attempts wc should make upon the 
city or coasts of those seas. As soon as they spied 
us, they instantly weighed anchor, and got under 
sail, coming directly to meet us, whom they expected 
very shortly, according to the intelligence they had 
received of our coming. 

Our two periaguas, being heavy, could not row so 
fast as we that were in the canoes, and hence we 
were got pretty far before them. In our five canoes 
(for so many we were now in company) we had only 
thirty-six men, in a very unfit condition to fight, 
being tired with so much rowing, and so few in 
number in comparison with the enemy that came 
against us. They sailed towards us directly before 
the wind, insomuch that wc feared lest they should 
run us down before it. Hereupon we rowed up into 
the wind’s eye, as the seamen term it, and got close 
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to windward of them. While we were doing this, 
our lesser periaguas, in which were thirty-two or 
more of our company, came up with us ; so that we 
were in all sixty-eight men that were engaged in the 
fight of that day. 

In the vessel that was admiral of these three 
small men-of-war were fourscore and six Biscainers, 
who have the repute of being the best mariners and 
also the best soldiers amongst the Spaniards. These 
were all volunteers, who came designedly to show 
their valour ; so that, in all, they made the number 
of two hundred and twenty-eight men. The com¬ 
manders had strict orders given them, and their 
resolution was to give quarter to none of the pirates 
or buccaneers. But such bloody commands as these 
seldom or never do happen to prosper. 

The canoe of Captain Sawkins, and also that 
wherein I was, were much to leeward of the rest, 
so that the ship of Don Diego de Carabaxal came 
between us two, and fired presently on me to wind¬ 
ward and on him to leeward, wounding with these 
broadsides four men in his canoe and one in that I 
was in ; but he paid so dear for his passage between 
us, that he was not very quick in coming about again 
and making the same way. For we killed, with our 
first volley of shot, several of his men upon the 
decks. Thus we also got to windward, as the rest 
were before. 

At this time the admiral came up with us sud¬ 
denly, scarce giving us time to charge, and thinking 
to pass by us all with as little or less damage as the 
first of his ships had done. But, as it happened, it 
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fell out much worse with him, for we were so 
fortunate as to kill the man at the helm, so that 
his ship ran into the wind, and her sails lay a~back, 
as is usually said in marinery. By this means we 
had time to come all up under his stern, and firing 
continually into his vessel, we killed as many as 
came to the helm, besides which slaughter we cut 
asunder his main sheet and brace with our shot. At 
this time the third vessel, in which Captain I’eralta 
went, was coming up to the aid of their general. 
Hereupon Captain Sawkins, who had changed his 
canoe, and was gone into the periagua, left the 
admiral to us four canoes (for his own was tiuite 
disabled), and met the said Peralta. lietween him 
and Captain Sawkins the dispute, or fight, was very 
hot, they lying board on board together, and both 
giving and receiving death unto each other as fast 
as they could charge. 

While we were thus engaged, the first ship tacked 
about, and came up to relieve the admiral. But we, 
perceiving that, and foreseeing how hard it would go 
with us if we should be beaten from the admiral’s 
stern, determined to prevent his design. Hereupon 
two of our canoes, to wit. Captain Springer’s and my 
own, stood off to meet him. He made up directly 
towards the admiral, who stood upon the quarter¬ 
deck, waving to him with a handkerchief so to do. 
But we engaged him so closely in the middle of his 
way that, had he not given us the helm, and made 
away from us, we had certainly been on board him. 
We killed so many of them that the vessel had 
scarce men enough left alive, or unwounded, to carry 
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her off. Yet, the wind now blowing fresh, they 
made shift to get away from us, and hereby saved 
their lives. 

The vessel which was to relieve the admiral being 
thus put to flight, we came about again upon the 
admiral, and altogether gave a loud halloo, which 
was answered by our men in the periagua, though 
at a distance from us. At that time we came so 
close under the stern of the admiral that we wedged 
up the rudder, and withal killed both the admiral 
himself and the chief pilot of his ship, so that now 
they were almost quite disabled and disheartened 
likewise, seeing what a bloody massacre we had 
made among them with our shot. Hereupon, two- 
thirds of their men being killed, and many others 
wounded, they cried for quarter, which had several 
times been offered unto them, and as stoutly denied 
until then. Captain Coxon entered on board the 
admiral, and took with him Captain Harris, who had 
been shot through both his legs, as he boldly adven¬ 
tured up along the side of the ship. This vessel 
being thus taken, we put on board her also all the 
re.st of our wounded men, and instantly manned two 
of our canoes to go and aid Captain Sawkins, who 
now had been three times beaten from on board by 
Peralta, such valiant defence had he made. And, 
indeed, to give our enemies their due, no men in 
the world did ever act more bravely than these 
Spaniards. 

Thus, coming up close under Peralta’s side, we 
gave him a full volley of shot, and expected to have 
the like return from him again, but on a sudden we 
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saw his men blown up that were abaft the mast, 
some of them falling on the deck, and others into 
the sea. This disaster was no sooner perceived by 
their valiant Captain Peralta than he leaped over¬ 
board, and, in spite of all our shot, got several of 
them into the ship again, though he was much burnt 
in both his hands himself. But, as one misfortune 
seldom comes alone, whilst he was recovering these 
men to reinforce his ship withal, and renew the fight, 
another jar of powder took fire forward, and blew up 
several others upon the forecastle. Among this 
smoke, and under cover thereof, Captain Sawkins 
laid them on board and took the ship. 

Soon after they were taken, 1 went on board 
Captain Peralta, to see what condition they were 
in ; and indeed such a miserable sight I never saw 
in my life, for not one man there was found but was 
either killed, desperately wounded, or horribly burnt 
with powder, insomuch that their black skins were 
turned white in several places, the powder having 
torn it from their flesh and bones. Having com¬ 
passionated their misery, I went afterwards on board 
the admiral, to observe likewise the condition of his 
ship and men. Here I saw what did much astonish 
me, and will scarcely be believed by others than 
ourselves who saw it. There were found on board 
this ship but twenty-five men alive, whose number 
before the fight had been fourscore and six, as was 
said above ; so that threescore and one, out of so 
small a number, were destroyed in the battle. But 
what is more, of these twenty-five men only eight 
were able to bear arms, all the rest being desperately 
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wounded, and by their wounds totally disabled to 
make any resistance, or defend themselves. Their 
blood ran down the decks in whole streams, and 
scarce one place in the ship was found that was free 
from blood. 

Having surveyed our own loss and damages, we 
found that eighteen of our men had been killed in 
the fight, and twenty-two were wounded. These 
three captains against whom we fought, were 
esteemed by the Spaniards to be the valiantest in 
all the South Seas. Neither was this reputation 
undeservedly conferred upon them, as may easily 
be inferred from the relation we have given of this 
bloody engagement. We began the fight about 
half an hour after sunrise, and by noon had finished 
the battle, and quite overcome them. Captain 
Peralta, while he was our prisoner, would often 
break out in admiration of our valour, and say— 
" Surely you Englishmen are the valiantest men in 
the whole world, who design always to fight open, 
whilst all other nations invent all the ways imagin¬ 
able to barricade themselves, and fight as close as 
they can. And yet, notwithstanding, you kill more 

of your enemies than they of you.” 

Two days after our engagement we buried Captain 
Peter Harris, a brave and stout soldier, and a valiant 
Englishman, born in the county of Kent, whose death 
we very much lamented. He died of the wounds he 
received in the battle, and besides him only one man 
more ; all the rest of our wounded men recovered. 



HEARTS OF OAK. 


Come cheer up, my lads; ’tis to glory we steer, 

To add something more to this wonderful year. 

To honour we call you, not press you like slaves. 
For who are so free as the sons of the waves? 

Hearts of oak are our ships, 

Gallant tars are our men, 

We always are ready. 

Steady, boys, steady ! 

We’ll fight, and we’ll conquer, again and again. 

We ne’er see our foes but we wish them to stay, 
They never see us but they wish us away ; 

If they run, why we follow, or run them ashore, 

For, if they won’t fight us, we cannot do more. 

They swear they’ll invade us, these terrible foes, 
They frighten our women, our children, our beaux, 
Hut should their flat bottoms in darkness get o’er, 
Still Britons they’ll find to receive them on shore. 

Britannia triumphant, her ships sweep the sea, 

Her standard is justice, her watchword, “ Be free.” 
Then cheer up, my lads ! with one heart let us sing 
“ Our soldiers, our sailors, our statesmen, and king.” 


D.avid G.vrrick. 



The Retaking of the Friends’ Adventure, of Tops- 
ham, from the French, by Robert Lyde and a 
boy, as certified in the London Gazette, No. 
2749, on the evidence of the French prisoners 
notv in London. 


On the 24th day of February, the Friends' Adventure, 
of eighty tons burden—Roger Briant, master, and 
Robert Lyde, mate —set sail from Oporto in Portugal 
to London ; and on the 29th day, being then about 
twenty-6ve leagues north-west from Cape Finistere, 
about six in the morning, they saw a ship, which 
came up at a great pace. At ten in the morning, he 
was within half a league; and then he put out 
P'rench colours and fired a gun, whereby they knew 
him to be a Frenchman—of thirty-six guns. 

Betwixt ten and eleven o’clock, by his command, 
they hauled up and braced to ; and then his boat, 
full of men, came on board. The mate stept over 
the side, with his hat under his arm, handing the 
French gentleman in, till one of them took hold of 
his coat ; and he, not daring to resist, helped it off, 
and ran aft into the cabin, and saved himself from 
further damage. 

When the master and the rest of the crew were 
carried on board the P'renchman, the lieutenant 
ordered the mate, Robert Lyde, and a bo>', John 
Wright, to stay on board the Friends’ Adventure, 
which Lyde was very glad of, but could heartily have 
wished they had left a man in the boy’s room. 
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Sunday, at eight in the morning, all the Frenchmen 
sat round the cabin table at breakfast, and they 
called Lyde to eat with them. Accordingly, he 
accepted their invitation, but the sight of them did 
immediately take away his stomach, and made him 
sweat as if he had been in a stove, with eagerness to 
encounter them. Which the master perceiving, 
asked him in French whether he was sick ; and 
because they should not mi.strust anything, he 
answered “ Yes.” liut he could no longer stay in 
sight of them, and so immediately went down betwixt 
decks to the boy, and did earnestly entreat him to go 
up presently with him into the cabin, and to stand 
behind him, and to knock down but one Frenchman 
in case two laid hold of him ; “ For now,” said he, ‘‘is 
the best time to attack them, while they arc all round 
the table.” 

The bo)- not consenting, Lyde had second thoughts 
of undertaking it without him ; but the cabin was so 
low that he could not stand upright in it by a foot, 
which made him desist at that time. 

By this they had eaten their breakfast, and went 
out upon the deck. Then Lj’de told the boy, with 
much trouble, ” We have lost a brave opportunity, for 
by this time I had had the ship under my command.” 
“ Nay,” says the boy, “ I rather believe that by this 
time you and I should have both been killed.” 

Still hoping that he should prevail with the boy to 
stand by him, and, if not, re.solved to attack them 
himself, he immediately applied himself to prayer, 
desiring God to pardon the sins which he had com¬ 
mitted and to receive his soul and the bo)-‘s to 
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mercy. For he thought that, if they overcame him, 
they would give the boy no quarter, although he did 
nothing against them. He prayed also for his 
enemies who should happen to die at his hands, 
because they might not have time to call for mercy 
themselves. 

He then endeavoured again to persuade the boy, 
telling him that they two should bring a great deal of 
honour to their native country besides the particular 
honour which would accrue to themselves ; but all 
this, and much more to that purpose, too long to be 
here insisted on, would not prevail with him to 
consent. 

Saith the boy, “ If you be sure to overcome them, 
how many do you count to kill ?” He answered, “ I 
intend to kill three of them.” Then the boy replied, 
“ Why three, and no more? Four alive will be too 
many for you.” But he said, “ I will kill but three, 
but 1 will break the legs and arms of the rest, if the>- 
won’t take quarter, and be quiet without it. And I 
will kill those three that I judge to be the strongest, 
which are those that carry themselves most surly 
towards me, and call me always to pump ; but if an>’ 
of the rest do take hold on me, and my life be in 
danger, I will then endeavour to kill a fourth, but not 
otherwise.” 

Then said the boy, “ What do you intend to do 
with the others that shall remain alive?” He an¬ 
swered, “ I will command three of them down into the 
forepike, and nail the scuttle upon them ; and I will 
keep a fourth above deck, to help to carry the ship 
for England. And I do verily believe that I shall 
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carry her safe to an anchor, either in Plymouth or 
in Dartmouth, before i 2 o’clock to-morrow, for this 
is a fair wind for that purpose. The assistance of 
God will be sufficient to enable us to do all this and 
more, for the joy of overcoming them will banish sleep 
from my eyes, and work will weary me but little." 

Then he pulled off his coat that he might be the 
more nimble in the action ; and, having but little 
hair, he hauled off his cap, that, if they had the 
fortune to knock him in the head, they might kill 
him with it at once. Having thus fitted himself for 
the action, he went up to the gun-room scuttle, to .see 
what position they were in ; and, being satisfied 
therein, he leapt down the scuttle and went to the 
boy—who, seeing him resolved upon the action and 
being earnestly entreated to join with him, at last did 
consent. 

Then they leapt up the gun-room scuttle, exclaim¬ 
ing—“ Lord, be with us, and strengthen us in the 
action !’’ and Lyde went softl)- aft into the cabin 
and put his back again.st the bulk-head, and took an 
iron crow-bar from without the cabin door, holding it 
in the middle with both hands, and putting his legs 
abroad to shorten himself, because the cabin was 
very low. 

But he that lay nighe.st to the door, hearing the 
noise, opened his eyes, and, perceiving upon what 
account the Englishman was coming, endeavoured to 
rise and make resistance ; but he was prevented by 
a lusty blow upon his forehead, which mortally 
wounded him. S;;.H 

Then the others, hearing the blow, turned about 
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and faced the mate; but he, having his eyes every 
way, pushed at the master’s ear with the claws of the 
crow, so that he fell back for fear thereof, but the 
claws entered his cheek—which blow made him lie 
still as if he had been dead. 

While he struck at the master, another of the 
Frenchmen ran towards him with his head low, 
intended to run against his breast to overset him ; 
but he pushed the point at his head also, and stuck 
it an inch and a half into his forehead (as it appeared 
since by the surgeon that searched the wound). 
Meantime, the boy Wright struck the man at the 
helm two blows, which made him lie very still; but 
then his heart failed him, so that he stood like a 
stake at a distance, while the two men that were at 
the pump came running aft at the mate, grinding 
their teeth as if they would have eaten him, and 
calling him divers evil names. 

They met at the steerage door, and the mate 
struck at them ; but, the steerage being not above 
five feet high, he could not have a full blow. Where¬ 
upon they warded it off, and took hold of the crow. 
Two feet’s length of the crow being behind their 
hands, the mate pushed it towards them, and let it 
go, whereby they were discomposed, and he won time 

wherein to take out his knife. 

Hut meantime the master had come to himself, 
and came out of the cabin ; and they three and one 
more (for the man that the boy knocked down at the 
helm rose up) strove to throw him down. Thereupon 
he cried to the boy—“ You villain, now I am in such 
a condition ! Come quickly, and knock this man on 
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the head that hath hold of me.” And the boy took 
some courage from thence, and endeavoured to give 
that man a blow on his head with the drive-bolt, but 
Struck so faintly that he missed his blow, which 

^reatly enraged the mate against him. 

“Do you miss your blow?” quoth he, “And I in 
such a condition ! Go round the binnacle, and knock 
him down!” So the boy did strike him another 
blow upon the head, which made him fall, but he rose 
up immediately ; but, being incapable of further re¬ 
sistance, he went out upon the deck staggering to 
and fro, without any further molestation from the boy. 

Then the mate looked about for a marlin-spike or 
anything else to .strike them withal; but, .seeing 
nothing, he said, “ Lord, what shall I do ? Then 
casting up his eyes upon his left side, he .saw a 
marlin-spike hanging with a strap to a nail on the 
larboard side ; and he took hold of it, and struck 
the point four times, about a quarter of an inch deep, 
into the skull of the man that had hold of him, which 
caused him to .screech out, but he, being a strong- 
hearted man, would not at once let go his hold. 

Howbeit, at this time the Almighty God gave the 
mate .strength enough to take one man in one hand, 
and throw him at the other’s head, so that he 
immediately dropped down, and scarce ever stirred 
after. Then they put their hands together, and held 
them up, crying, “ Quarter, Quarter, Sir! I will go 
for England, if you please.” 

With that the mate stopped his hand, and said— 

“Good quarter you shall have. Go to the prow!” 

But they not obeying, he concluded they had a mind 
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to have the other bout with him ; and he drew out his 
knife, resolved to cut their throats. But then their 
countenance changed immediately, and they put off 
their hats, and said—“ I will work for England, if you 
please.” Then he stopped his hand again, and they 
went out upon the deck, and went forwards. 

Thereafter the mate made fast the steerage door, 
and ordered the boy to stand by it and to keep it 
fast, and to look out through the blunderbuss holes 
to see whether any man were coming towards it ; 
and he himself went forward to the two men that 
cried for quarter, who stood by the boat side. But 
they, being afraid, ran forwards, and were going up in 
the foreshrouds ; but the mate held up the blunder¬ 
buss, and said—" Raise the scuttle, and go below.” 
And they put off their hats, and said—“Sir, I will 
help you to work for England ” ; but he said, “ I 
don’t want your help ; go below !” 

Then they unlided the scuttle, and went down ; 
and afterwards they two in the forecastle, by his order, 
also unlided a scuttle, on the larboard side, that went 
down into the fore-peak, and went down, giving God 
thanks for His mercy towards them, in granting them 
a longer life. Then, taking the boy’s bolt, he laid the 
scuttles, and nailed them fast. 

Then he went down to a cabin betwixt decks, 
where was a man asleep ; and, being wakened and 
presented with the blunderbuss, he cried out on 
“ Maria” and some other saints. But the mate told 
him that “ he had nothing to do with Maria now, but 
to go to the prow.” 

Then he went on deck, and told the boy that he 
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could not find the other men betwixt decks, and gave 
him the blunderbuss, while himself went up into the 
maintop to see if they were in the foretop ; where 
they were, with sashes about their heads to keep in 
the blood. But one of them had said ill things of 
our gracious King, and that an English man-of-war 
was no better than a louse ; and he did always before 
call the mate to pump. Him, therefore, the mate 
designed to kill forthwith ; but he begged for quarter, 
and to travel for England, and to pump. 

These all being nailed under the scuttles, the mate 
took a young man, about 24 years of age, unwounded, 
who had been indifferent kind to him as a prisoner, 
and went aft to haul out the dead men ; and so we 
threw them overboard. But first he took a sa.sh 
from one of them, because it was red, on purpose to 
make fast about the white ancient, which the French¬ 
men had put on board, and put it out for a whiff. 

Then we set for England, carrying much more sail 
than we would have done if we had had 8 English- 
men on board, but minded rather to carry the ship in 
pieces than be driven ashore in France. 

And on Tuesday, at six, being a league ofi* Tops- 
ham bar, the boy fired a patteroe three times, which 
spent all the powder we had ; and we put out the 
French ancient tied in a red sash for a whiff for a 
pilot, but (because we could not show an English 
ancient) they were afraid to come out in the dim of 
the night. 

The wind blew hard from eleven in the night, at 
S.S.E., and we had much ado to clew up the foretop¬ 
sail sheets and to reef the mainsail ; but the mate 
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and the boy made shift to accomplish it, putting 

the young Frenchman to the helm and hiding 
the blunderbuss. ^ 

At seven o clock the pilot was coming ; but, seeing 
no colours and no men on deck but the mate and 
the boy, they were suspicious, and were rowing away. 
Then the mate asked them what they were afraid of • 
and they, hearing the call in English, lay still upon 
their oars till we came up, when they knew us. 

Half an hour after ten, the mate sent one of the 
pilots men ashore to Exeter, with a letter to the 
owners of the ship, thinking they would have been 
well pleased. But they gave him only a French half- 
crown and a shilling, for carrying the news to them 
eleven miles; for they did not regard the news, 
having insured £$60 upon the ship, which is since 
appraised but at ;^I70. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY. 


1603. The death of “ the Great Queen ” had brought a shuffling pedant 
to the throne of Britain at the very nuunent wlicn a most 
important question had to be settled—whether the king or ilie 
parliament was to be supreme. The Tudors had ruled in a 
century of change and danger, when it was absolutely necessary 
for the sovereign to be supreme in order to keep peace at 
home and to prevent interference from abroad ; but the 
change and the danger were past, and the Stuarts were only 
expected to rule conslilutionally, to support the Knglish 
Church against Romanism, and to uphohl the position of 
England in foreign politics. 

1612-19. On all these p<unts the nation was bitterly disappointed. 

With the death of Elizabeth’s old minister, Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, and the rise of Buckingham to power, consti¬ 
tutional government became a mete name; with the jtulicial 
murder of Raleigh in i 6 l 8 , to conciliate Spain, Britain fell at 
once to the level of a third-rate power in Europe; and, with 
the release of the “ Papist recusants,” the real intentions of 
the Queen and Prince Charles became apparent. 

1628. When Charles became king, however, things for a while seemed 
to promise better; and the passing of The Petition of Right 
was considered to lie a safeguard of liberty. But in 1629 the 
king dissolved parliament, and, aided by Laud and Strafford, 
ruled absolutely till 1640 . 

1640. This i)erio<l led up to the most famous of all our British 

parliaments—The Ix>ng Parliament, which, under the leader¬ 
ship of Pym, attacked Strafford and I.aud and the king’s 
arbitrary government. Strafford was summoned to Londtm 
on impeachment for treason, but refused to go until Charles 
promised “on his word as a Christian gentleman that not a 
hair of his head should be touched.” The Commons, not 
being able to prove their impeachment before the I-ords, 
suddenly dropped the trial, and brought in an ordinary bill 
(of attainder) to put Strafford to death. This, of course, 
require<l the king’s assent before it could become law ; and 
(’harles, in spite of his sacred promise, gave his assent. 

1641. .After Strafford’s death a number of other reforms were passe<i, 

including the disbanding of the army and the abolition of all 
illegal courts; and eventually, after a massacre of Protestants 
by Papists in Ireland, the Commons brought in a Militia Bill, 
by which the control of the army and the navy was to be 
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laken away from the king. The latter impeached five 
prominent members of the Commons, and tried to arrest 
them in person. This, and his refusal to accept Ihe Militia 
Bill, were the immediate causes of the Civil War. 

Blake distinguished himself by gallant conduct during the war 
especially in the defence of Bristol and L}Tne, for which he 
was appointed governor of Taunton, where his tenacious de¬ 
fence “kept 4000 foot and 5000 horse employed ne.irly all 
the summer,” after the fatal defeat of Marston Moor. 

Tlie year after the Battle of Marston Moor, Cromwell inflicted 
another terrible defeat on Charles at Naseby, where the king’s 
papers were taken 5 .and amongst them were some that 
betrayed insidious intrigues with the Irish Papists and various 
foreign pou-ers, including the Dutch. 

As the parliament was supjxirted by London (cf. p. 23 ) and the 
wealthy south-east of England, however, the king could not 
Impc to hold out the longer; the genius of Cromwell, and the 
religious fury of the Ironsides, were irresistible ; and there was 
nothing left for Charles but to surrender to the Scots. 
Eventually, he was tried—by an illegal court,—condemned, and 
executed, January 30 th, 1649 , as “ a tyrant, traitor, murderer "i 
and the Commonwealth was established. 

1649-60. Tile first pressing matter was the conquest of Ireland, which 
was entrusteil to Cromwell ; and Blake’s blockade of Prince 
Rupert’s fleet in Kinsalc harlmur materially aided Croiinvell’s 
campaign by land. Prince Charles meantime had taken 
refuge nt the lltigue. 

1661-64. The friendship shown to Charles, and the commercial rivalry 
lictween Holland an<l England, led the parliament to pass the 
Navigation Act; and this caused so much loss to the Dutch 
that war broke out in 1652 . The actual outbreak of hostilities 
was typical of the age. On May 12 th, Captain Young, in the 
President, with two frigates, met a dozen Dutch vessels—nine 
merchantmen convoyed by three men-of*war; and, as they 
were in the English Channel, he summoned them to strike 
their flag to the British flag. One of the Dutchmen refused, 
and Young at once gave him a broadside. 

A wee-k later, Blake, with fifteen ships, met Tromp, with 
forty-two ships, off Dover, and made a similar demand. No 
notice being taken of this, the demand was repeated, and was 
answered by Tromp with a broadside. A furious liattle 
ensue<l, during which Blake was reinforced by nine ships; 
and at dark Tromp retired, with the loss of two ships. 

In September, Blake met De Ruyter and De Witt off the 
Kentish Knock, and, in spite of some of bis ships nmning 
aground in their attempt to follow the flat-bottomed Dutch 
ships into shoaly watcr.-he beat them off, and took again two 
of tbeir ships. 

In November, be once more opposed Tromp, who had 
seventy-three men-of-war to thirty-seven British. The fighting 
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was terrific, Hlake being in the thick of it ; an<5 in llic end he 
was defeated, losing three ships, while the Dutch lost only 

1653. The following Fehniaiy, he met Tromp on equal lernis off 
Portland, each with eighty ships, and fought him for three 
days, liaving one of his own ships sunk, Init sinking five of the 
Dutch, capturing four, and burning or blowing up several 
(ithers. 1 his was followed by a tremendous battle ofl the 
North Foreland, where the Dutch lost six ships sunk, two 
burnt, and eleven captured, besides 135 ^ prisoners; the 
Knglish suffered heavily in men, but did not lose a single 
ship. Cf. pp* 41 and 46 , 

A thir<l great battle was fought off Scheveningen by one 
hundred and twenty Dutchmen against eighty Hrilish. No 
|)ri/es or prisoners were taken on either si<le, hut the British 
lost at least three ships, and the Dutch at least fourteen ; and 
the loss in men on both sides was very heavy, amongst the 
rest being the gallant Tromp- Mis death was an irretrievable 
loss to the Dutch ; and peace was concluded in the following 
year, the Dutch acknowledging the British naval supremacy 
and accepting the Navigation Act. I he effect of this \sas 
that Britain at once rose to the front in Kuropcan politics after 
fiftv years of humiliation ; and Spain, h ranee, l'ortugal,Swc<ien, 
and Denmark, all sought alliances with her. Cf. p. 55- 

It was, of course, iinpossil)le to ha\e alliances with all these 
rival powers; an<l Croniwcirs policy was dictated l>y liis 
delerminalion to protect Broiestanls, and to make iMigkind 
respected abroad, lie had previously made an alliance witli 
Sweden against the Dutch and the l)ane>, and he now pro¬ 
ceeded to offer terms to both France and Spain. France was 
to hand over Dunkirk when it had been taken from Spain, 
and to give toleration to the Huguenots; Spain was to hand 
over Calais when it had been taken from France, and to give 
Knglisli merchants trade privileges in America and entire 
immunity from the Holy Inquisition. 

1666. f'rance accepte<l the offei, and made a commercial treaty uith 
Britain ; Spain refused, and was at once aitacke<l in the West 
Indies. Jamaica was capl\ire<l by Penn an<l Venables, with 
the help of the Knglish Buccaneers, and the British power uas 
ilefiriitely establisheil in the West Inches. Cf. p. 16 . 

1657. Blake foliowc<l this up by his marvellous attack on I'cneriffe—a 
feat of reckless courage and inspires! seamanship whicli lias 
never been attempted by any other man in the world except 
Nelson ; and Nelson failed. Cf. p. 88 , etc. 

The same year Blake <licd, just in sight of Plymouth, l»ut his 
mantle fell upon a worthy successor in Gene ml Monk. I^ike 
Blake, Monk began life as a soldier; but after the Restoration 
be was appointed admiral under James, Duke of \’ork. 

1668. .At home, Gravelines and Dunkirk were captured, and Cromwell 
used his French alliance for the protection of the Prolestaiu 
Waldenses from their Komani^^t ndei. the Duke of Savt>v. 
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1666 - 67 . The old commercial rivalry and some new political intrigues 
led to the outbreak of another Dutch war. James defrated 
the Dutch off Lowestoft in 1665, where they lost 32 
ships out of about loo, with 4000 men killed. The British 
lost 2 ships out of about 100, with 250 men killed. Cf. p. 116 
The next year, however, 44 ships under Monk (now Duke of 
.VIbemarle) were defeated by 80 under De Ruyter, the Dutch 
losing only 7 shii)s, while the British lost about 20. The 
light lasted for four days, and, considering the overpowering 
nunibers of the Dutch, was almost a moral victory for the 
British ; and their actual victor)’ was won shortly after off the 
North Foreland, where the Dutch lost 20 ships, 4000 men 
kilK'd, and 3000 taken prisoners. The British lost i ship. 

Two coastal expeditions—in which the British burnt 150 
ships off the \’Ue, and the Dutch burnt a numlier of ships in 
the Mc<lway(cf. pp, 125, 131)—brought the war to a formal 
end in the Treaty of Breda. 

1672 - 74 . \\ ar broke out again between the two nations, owing mainlv 
to the treacheiy of Charles in carrying out the Secret Treaty 
of Dover; but a final peace was signed at Westminster in 
1674. The next great sea-fight, off Bcachv Head in 1690, 
saw Dutch ami British nominally fighting side bv side against 
the Frencb, under the Hag' of an .Anglo-Dutch king, 
William III. 



NOTES. 


Paof 

2r. Guinea Company. The foriuatlon of Merchant Companies, as 
opposed to private adventurers, was the typical feature n( geo- 
graphical progress in the seventeenth, as opjx)sed to the sixteenth, 
centurj'. The numl)cr of com|xtnies formed was very great, and 
they were hy no means confine<l to England. For instance, the 
Dutch and the French, as well as the English, formed East 
India Companies; the Dutch, as well as the English, formed a 
West India Company, while the French formed a West African 
Com[)any. Among individual companies, the names of which 
are still well known, there were the Hudson Bay Company, the 
N'lrginia Company, and the New England Company, 
pinnaces, any kind of small, oared vessel less than V* in 
length. 

change of name was very common during this period, partly for 
IJoHtical reasons; for instance the Tnuufou of the Common weal lit 
became the Cr<nifu of the Restoration period, as the .SV. 
of Charles I. had become the /ipu/rno of the Commonwealth, 
admiral and vice-admiral, were names often applied to the 
vessels rather than to the senior officers who were on Iwiard them. 

22. road. ;.c., roadstead, a place wliere ships may ;7V4*at anchor. The 

word is c<msianilv used in this sense in thf se extracts. 

St. lago, now (Cul«i). 

23. blows “Trade.” The Trade Winds start where the aimtispheric 

pressure is greatest, /.<•. near the two Tropics, an<l l>low towards 
the Krpiator, being deflected westwards by tlie rotation of the 
earth. 

London In flames. They h.ad tlieir wish in 1666. 

Tower of London, where the two leading Royalists, .Strafford and 
Laud, had recently l>een executed. 

26. quarter-deck . . . round-house, the oflicers'«|uaricrs gener¬ 
ally, abaft the inain-inast. 
binnacle, left alight to sec the compass by. 

28. forecastles. The old tyjw of ship li.ad platforms both fore and aft, 
with fortified cabins or ‘ castles ’ on them ; tlie fore-castle carried 
Uie main batteiy (of 5 guns), and the aft-castle sheltered the 
oflicers in navigating and fighting the vessel, 
match, i.f. slow-match. 

brass ordnance. Guns were cast in iron, brass, and bronze. 
They were also made of wrought-iron bars clampeil together 
with rings, which were forcetl on while they were red-hot. 
greaadoes, 01 grenades, were small shells To be thrown by the 
hand. 
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28. Campechio wood, i,g. Ic^wood. 

29. sovereU^ of the sea may be an allusion to the famous Sovereign 

of the Seas,, the first real three-decker, carrj’ing 100 guns, and 
6<» men. She was launched shortly before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, to which there is an allusion in the second stanza. 

30. The ‘ Constant Warwick ’ was built as a privateer, but was 

Irought by Parliament in 1649. She carried 140 men and 30 
guns, and is often said to have l>een ‘ the first real frigate in the 
British Navy’ (cf. p. Ill, and note on p. 32). 

31. Scanderoon. or Alexandretta, is the jwrt'of Aleppo. It was 

founded by Alexander the Great {Iscanderioi, WUexandcr’s 
town ’) to commetnoraic his victory of Issus in 333 n.c. 
ordnance, i.c. h<^vy guns, ‘42-pounders.’ 

32. frigates were originally the tenders of the Maliterranean galleys, 

and in those d.ays had one mast and about lo oars each side. 
Being fast and handy, they became the cruisers of the galley 
fleet, and thus their name wxs adopted for a new type of vessel 
invenle<l in Drake’s time. The laltvrhad three masts and guns 
on two decks, an<l were built by the Spaniards specially for the 
West Indian trade, where their speed enabled them to elude 
the English cruisers. In Blake’s time ‘frigates’ were further 
modified, being ships of medium size, built lower, of finer lines, 
and with a longer proportion of keel; thus, they became faster 
sailers and steadier gun-platforms, but they were nothing like 
Nelson’s idea of a frigate. The Constant Wat-a'ick was the 
most famous of them. Cf. p. iii, and see note on p. 30 
aimve. 

fallen astern. Cf. note on ‘ squadron,’ p. 41. 
want of forecastle, which, when properly gunned, made it ex¬ 
tremely «liflicuU for an enemy to hold a vessel, even after they 
had boarded ber. The Phoenix was really surprised by 
one of the Dutch ships while her own men were out of 
her—having boarded another Dutchman. The hoarding-party, 
having no means of retreat, were completely overpowered. 

36. St. Andrew’s Day, November 20ih. 

38. Appleton was displaced mainly because he had shown himself 
grossly wanting in l.acl, if not in courage; an»l he certainly 
neglected his duty in failing to help Badiley in the fight off 
IClba. lie .said ‘he was ill’, but that was no excuse for not 
sending his shi))s. See note on p. 39. 
merchantmen were constantly hirc<l for the Royal Navy in lime 
of war, and were sometimes ‘pressed,’ as here; but the 
arlmirals did not like them much, as their guns were often 
defective, their amiirunition small, and their discipline b.ad. 
Hut the .account of the Peregrine 54) shows that they were 
really valuable reserves lo a Royal Navy. 
t9. affront to the Great Duke. Van Tromp had laid down the theorj' 
that, su long as fire-arms were not used in such a case, there was 
no violation! of tire neutral jxjrt. But the Gmud Duke of Tus¬ 
cany was seriously offended, and Appleton was arrested and 
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had even to he removed from his command—for which course, 
however, there were other reasons. Sec note on p. 38. 

40. The ‘ Samaritan ’ was really a hired armed merchantman of 30 

guns and 120 men. „ , ., . 't-i 

OOC galore, i.e. ‘the (Jencral Oliver Cromwell besides. the 

abbreviation seems to have been used commonly Iw ilie Common¬ 
wealth sailors. Cf. < 7 .a^/. for Mr. Gladstone. , , , _ 

Blue. Lawson was admiral of the Blue S<iuadr<m in tlie battle oN 
the North I-'orcland, in which the Samarilau took part. Cf. 



equadrone. The division of a fleet into srjuadrons had been 
atlontcd by northern nations from the Mediterranean ; and it 
answered well enough, as a rule, for the flagship c>f each 
sepiadron was generally the strongest vessel and could help the 
weaker ones that clustered round her. But. as the ships in 
each sfjuadron kept clear of one another only by the exercise of 
sheer seamanship, there were obviously appalling <langers in the 
system during a panic. The ‘ line of battle proper, with its 
• shii)s-of-the-line,’was not really invented yet; but some sort 
of line formation—sometimes in sididivisions of s(jua<^rf)n^—was 
developed during the war; cf. Captain Badiley (p. 32), Dutch 
off the North Eorcland (p. 47). and the English off .Sche\cningen 

flags! ^ The St. George’s Flag (exactly like our present admiral’s 
flag) was made the national ensign in 1649. 'Die Generals al- 
Sea in 1653, in .a<Ulilion to their flags of command, flew 
pennants at the main; and Vice-A<lmirals and Rear-Atlmirals 
flew tlieir colotirs—Red, White, or Blue—at the fore and the 


inizzen. 

instructions. The old custom was for each admiral to challenge 
the enemy’s admiral, an<l no captain was allowed to attack an 
admiral until his own admiral had had a chance of doing so. 

43. great ships in Blake’s age corrcsjxmded roughly to Drake's 
‘ ICuind .Ships’ an <1 to Nelson’s * Ships-of-llic-line.' 

Blackness, i.e. Gris Nez. 

46. North Poreland. This battle used to be called the Battle of 

Lowestoft. It is interesting because there was certainly an 
attempt at forming a line-ahead of small squadions. uilh the 
wind abeam. In later times, when tlie numher of ships was 
not nearly so large as in Blake’s time, tlie small r(jua(lron was 
re|>resenled hy the single ship of-thedine. Cf. note on p. 41. 

47. timely seconded. See note on p. 41. 

48. among the sands. Cf. p. 11 and 43. 

49. Denmark supplicil a numher of men to the Dutch navy, and 

received a subsidy from Holland for ihe special purpose of 
keeping a squadron of 20 men-of-war for tlie Dutcli service. 
Cf. p. It and 127. 

52. Longland was the English envoy at Legliorn. 

Muttrlll. i.e. Motril, S. E. of Spain, 
a pink would have from 6 to 10 guns. 
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Pace 

52. brigantine, a small light vessel, so named because it was oriijinallv 

and mainly used by brigands. 

53. Alcalde, i.e. judge. Cf. "note on p. 78. 

S5» Garland wju? a third-rate, which had l>een overpowered and 
^ptured in a gallant attack on Tromp’s famous Brederode in the 
battle off Dungeness, November 29, 1652. 

56. passii^ through. This was certainly some sort of line formation, 

with the introduction of which Penn is generally credited, 
hranders, or ‘burners,’ i.e, fire-ships. 

57. Tromp’s death. He was the only admiral under whom all the 

others—jealously split up, as they were, by parly faction—were 
content to serve ; and he was beloved by the seamen, 
pole axe was simply an a.xe fixed on a pole. 

58. Ooree, m Gocree, an island between the Scheldt and the Maas. 
Oravesand, Gravcnxande, S.W. of the Hague. 

Vile, an island north of the Texel. 

59. check, i.e. accounts (from the pr.actice of settling ‘accounts,’ by 

counters on a checkered or exchci/uer cloth). ‘Clerks of the 
Check ’ were pursers with limited power, whose papers were 
supen’ised by the captains. 

63. councUa of war in Blake’s time, contrary to modern ideas, always 

viiterl for fighting ! Blake had aske<l the Bey’s leave In buy 
bread, and been refused; and his remonstrance bad l>cen 
answered by a sarcastic suggestion to ‘ cast your eyes on my 
forts and ships'—which Blake promptly did, and saw that they 
were vulnerable ! 

Porto Farina is at the mouth of the Mejerda, 

Trapani, N.W. of Sicily. 

His Highness was nof ofren<le<l—quite the contrary. 

64. Ooletta, the ohl jxirt of Tunis, now falling into disuse owing to 

the cutting (in 1893) ^ ship-canal from it to 'I'unis. 

66. beverage, i.e. wine ready for (Irinking; sometimes called ‘beve¬ 
rage wine.’ Cf. p. 67. 

65. extreme foul. The first Englisli ship to l>c sheathed—with lead 

(aflerthe old Spanish custom)—wasthe///<v«/.v, in 1670. Cf. p. 12. 
stow, i.e. desert. Cf. ‘ slow-away.’ 

69. burden, the responsilrility of the fleet, in which he was anxious to 

have a cidleague. K<lwar<l Montague, afterwards Karl of 
Sandwich, was sent out to him. 

70. flyboat, a store-ship of alroui 50 tons, armed with half-a-dozen 

small guns. 

73. Triple Tyrant, i.e. the I’ope, with his thice-tiered crown, called 

by Milton elsewhere ‘Tricor«)nifer.’ 

Babylonian woe, the Romish Church, the doom of which was 
supposed to Ik; firretold in Her', 17- t8. 

74. pendant, as if he was on a Royal ship, 
fourth-rate frigate wouUl carr>- from 32 to 50 guns. 

75. considerable frigates. The ✓///zv'o* had 48 guns, and the Presi¬ 

dent hiul 42. 

the Drake was a very light vessel, of 14 guns, drawing only nine 
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feet of water. In the lime of the Armada even large galleons 
ha<l these ‘ auxiliary ’ oars, and were llicn allied galliasses. 

76. Northern Cape, probably C. f'inislerre. 

77. Scale, i.c. ladder or ‘landing-stairs.’ 

78. Cadi, a judge; cf. al-caldc ‘the judge,’ p. 53. 
sailfast, and so ready to start at once. 

79. Hodgett, apparently a corruption of a Turkish woid lor memo¬ 

randum.’ _ , 

Dragoman, interpreter; originally Tar^uman (i he /ai-ijUfji, ox 
‘ interpretation,' being a Chaldee para]>hrase of the Old Jcsta- 
mcnl). 

82. St. Peter’s is the sub-}K)rt of Almeria. 

C. Dega is meant for C. de Gala. 

Nova Spaniola, New Spain, i.e. Spanish West Indies. 

The Cape, /.<•.-C. St. Vincent. 

83. Little Varinas, i.e. little (cigars) from Varinas—in \enczuela, 

once famous. Cf. ‘a small Havan/t.' 

84. piece of eight, or piastre (=4/-), was so-called because it was 

divided into 8 silver reals. 

South Sea, i.e. South I’aciiic. 
pigs, i.e. in masses. Cf. pig-wow. 

86. Marsdiep mould, the end of the narrow siiait between Texel and 
the mainland. It was there that lilake defeated \'an Tromp 
and De Ruyier in 1653, and that Prince Ku|>ert fought De 
Kuyter in 1673. 

afth-rdtes carried from 12 to 32 guns; the /Snidfordy renamed 
the Stueess in 1660, carried 28. 
a whiff, a signal. 

88. Nelson. It was in his atlemjH on Tenerifle that he lost his arm. 

89. larboard, the old name of the left side of a ship looking liow- 

wards, was changed to port beoiuse that word was less likely to 
be confused with starboard {i.e. the steering 
96. hawser, a small cable or large towline. 

98. hawse, i.c. bow ; literally, the holes in the bow for the cables to 
run through. 

lot. clew, the corner of the sail. 

maintack, the forward, lower corner of the mainsiiil. 
bolt-rope, the rope sewed on to the edge of a sail (always on the 
jxirt side) to strengthen it. 

104. St. Mary's, i.e. C. Santa Maria, S. E. of Portugal. 

106. To fight a dozen. The original line was “ To lose a dozen drops 
of blood.” 

108. Corognia, the old French form of Coruna. 

109. Tangier was given to Charles II. as jKirt of the dow'ry of his wife, 

Catherine of Braganza, and was kept by the British till 1683— 
the commander of the garrison for some lime being the notorious 
Colonel Kirk. Cf. p. I17. 

III. St. Martin's, one of the Lesser Antilles, had been divided between 
France and Holland, so that the Dutchman was ‘ in his own 
country.’ 
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111. sixth-rate generally carried less than 12 guns, from 12 to ^2 beinp 

carried by a fifth-rate ; but the classification was not very ripid 
or exact. ■' ^ 

112. Narrow Seas, the English Channel and adjacent waters. 

First Action. Cf. p. 15. 

Off Portland. Cf. p. 41, etc. 

114. Three Days’ Action was really j>art of the Battle of Portland 
North Foreland. Cf. p. 46, etc. 

Fourth, /.<■. Scheveningen. Cf. p. 55. 

117. West-country, t.t. Devonshire. 

Sallee, the old pirate }K>rt of Morocco, was just opposite the modern 
IKtri of Kabut. 

Sparta, i,t\ bpartiveiito, S. of Sardinia, 
saluted. Ships, on parting company, fired 3 guns. 

I iS. Hopeful way of recove^. He did recover. 

119. Muses, nine Greek divinities to whom was ascribed the power of 

inspiring song and other forms of art, the special patroness of 
song being Euterpe. 

Neptune, the Roman God of the sea. 

120. Opdam, Admiral Jacob van Wassenaer, Lord of Oixlan, orOiidam. 

He was commander-in-chief of the Dutch fleet in the battle of 
Lowestoft, June 3rd, 1665. Cf. p. 116. 
foggy refers to the typical weather of the Dutch lowlands. 

121. sending away Prince Rupert was <lue to Charles having received 

a (false) report that a French fleet of 36 sail was on its way from 
the Mediterranean to help the Dutch. Even if the French had 
come, it woidd still have been a fatal mistake, as Rupert took 24 
ships with him, leaving Albemarle (Monk) with only 56 to, face 
at least 85 of De Ruyter’s. Cf. p. 130. 

123. Galloper Sauds, off the North Foreland. 

Royal Prince was a 90-gun ship, with fourteen 48-pounders, four¬ 
teen 32-i)ounders, thirty 24-jx>un<lers, sixteen 12 pounders, and 
fourteen fi-pounders. Whether she defended herself or not, 
she certainly had 150 men killed. 

124. R.I.P., i.t\ recjuiescat in pace, ‘may he rest in peace.’ 

pay. From January, 1653, the nominal pay of able seamen was 
24/- a month, and the Commonwealth certainly treated these 
men well, and i>aid them more regularly than any King did; but 
arrears of |)ay in 1660 amounted to the huge sum of ^300,000, 
and some ships had not been paid fur four years. 

127. Danish men-of-war. Cf. pp. 11 and 49. 

har-shot was made of two discs of iron joined by a ‘ bar,’ and was 
Used to destroy rigging, etc. Chain-shot was practically the 
siune, the ‘bar’ being a ‘chain.’ 

Case, or Canister, shot was made of a tin ‘case’ or cylinder 
(fitting the bore of the gun), filletl with bullets. It was used for 
defence, especially against cavalry and boats. 

131. Dutch at Sbeemess. All the recent calamities, e.^. the sale of 
Dunkirk, the Dutch War, the Plague, the Fire, had been put 
down to the unpopular minister, the Earl of Clarendon ; and he 
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was now blamed lur the defenceless sUile of the Medway. I he 
panic was so ^real that ci>al rose to the prize of 140/- a ton. 
The price previous to the panic had been 15/- a ton. 

131. GlUingham. lie lixed a strong iron chain across the river below 

(iillinghani. ... , • 

133. the buoy olT the moutl) of the Medway. Most their sliips were 

before (Jueeiiborough. 

135. The Texel. There were two engagements known as the liallles 
of Schcioneveld. Neither ImIIIc was decisive, but the British 
w ere hampered liy the * doubtful ’ conduct of their French 
‘allies.' The I iench ships were scattered amongst the British, 
however, instead of being allowed to form a sepaiaie squadron— 
which gave great oflence, as it was obviously done to prevent 
any combined treachery. And when the French repealed this 
conduct a few' days later off the Texel, things came to a crisis. 
Cf. p. 19. 

137, Knight of Malta, /.i\ of the Ilosjuiallcrs or Order of St. John of 
|erus;ilem, to whom Malta had been given by Charles V. in 
*1530. Tliey held it till 1789, when their property there and 
elsewhere was confiscate<1. 

139. Second-rate carried from 52 to So guns. The S/. AndrrKV was 

afterwards made a firsl-rale, and armed with 96 guns. The 
Koyal CharUs (cf. p. 136) carried lOO. 

140. Solebay, or Soulliwold Bay, was then a real bay on the Suffolk 

coast, but is now' silted up. 

The obloquy w;is due to his having ncglecle<l to help the Earl of 
Sandwich, whose ship, the A*oyal James^ had been set on 
lire after a most gallant fight with 2 Dutch men-of war and 
3 fireships; but the real cause of the Earl’s death was the 
desertion of the 40 French ships which formed the Brilish 
‘ White' S<}uadron. 

Their defeat. The Dutch vsere //<>/ defeated; it was a drawn 
battle, and brought great credit to iJe Kuyter, who fought 
magnificently in his famous fiagship, the Zrven Prendueieu, 
J41. Myrtle and laurel, the emblems resjx;ctively of love an<l glor)*. 

142. adventurers, generally, in those <lays, meant those who had vcnfitnui 
money in the un<lerlaking. 

147. The ‘ French Victory,' the VidorUy l>eforc it was taken from the 

French, carried 38 guns, 

148. Elsinore, h'or ilie Danish |x>licy, .see pp. ii, 49, and 127. 

Royal Highness, i.t\ James, Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
Post. The first inland post had l)een established by Chailes I. in 

1635, and Charles II. had given this Inland Post a definite 
Crown Charter. The rales for a single letter were—not ex¬ 
ceeding 80 miles, 2d. ; 140 miles, 4d. ; any greater distance in 
F^ngland, 6d. ; Scotland, 8<l. 

The ‘Gloucester' was a fine SO-gun ship, and was probably 
w recked deliberately by the pilot Aire or Flares, acting as agent 
for a parly of Protestant conspirators who wished to kill Prince 
James, as the Romanist heir to the throne. 
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149. ship struck on ihc I^mon am! Oar Iwink, off Yarmonth. 

155. Odin, or Woden, ibe chief god of the Norsemen, and thus a 
typical patron of pirates. 

162. Vanderdecken, or Van Straaten, was supposed to be a Dutch 
captain who was condemned, for his sins, to sweep the seas 
around the Cajn; of Storms (the old name of the Cape of Good 
Mo{>e) without ever being able to reach a haven. 

•164. periagua, a large canoe made of the trunks of two trees, hollowed 
out and fastened together; the ordinary Indian canoe, when 
not made of bark, is made c»f a single trunk. 

174. fore-pike, or i\e. fore-hold. 

177. drive-bolt, a long iron ‘ pin ’ for driving out l>olls. 

marllnspike, or iu.arlinespike, i.c. an iron prong for separating the 
strands of a marline or ‘small line for binding a rope.’ 

179. maintop. A lof> is the small platform at the head of the lower 
mast; here, of the mainmast and the foremast, 
white ^cient, i.t. the white French flat'—amient being u cor- 
ruplion of 

red acro^ the white French Hag converted it into an English 
‘St. George’s Cross,’ which had been declared the national 
ensign in 1649. 

patteroe, a carrona<le or short cannon of large bore. 

186. French half-crown was eijual to 2/3 in British money. The whole 
j/3 wtmld lie the ci|uivaleni of about 10/- now,' the ^560 of 
about ^^1700, and the ^170 «if /^SOO. 
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